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New Members Reported During September. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
RE CR eu eee S. F. McCormick 
mearyeema Oiled Clothing Co. ........ 250... ces ccc cece L. H. -Weil 
I, EI ds ss... od cece bedi ck eokes octal A. Rappeport 
Nec en Wklcoe dea woebit es F. W. Lee 
San a or 2 ee ea M. Stein 


S0STON, Mass. 
Lowney, Walter M., Company Henry H. Greene 
Smith, E. T., Company R. G. Whittey 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Taylor, Thomas P., Co., The F. M. Hammond, Treas. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
I NN eo be cane oe cus W. H. Sutherland, Mgr. 
Cedar Rapids Candy Co. ............... O. C. Olney, Sec’y and Treas. 
Cedar Rapids Commission Co. ................44- T. C. Munger, Pres. 
Cedar Rapids National Bank Kent C. Ferman, Cash. 
Se IE SE EID nn op kb: cities vce ah hb 0 di C. E. Rosenberger, V.-P. 
Se SE UE UD, Sve ceceniacecencsss W. C. Latourette, Treas. 
Sea ES e's vn bch vies sin'e's ovves E. B. Cameron, - Treas. 
re ON oe wis waidpp eee enae F, Junkermann, Sec’y. 
NE I irk ds 4 chan See's 86.5 ws 0 0.2 84 SAO C. S. Ogilvie, Mgr. 
GME, 9. Cs in open ban some pre sibaw ence wes B. R. Day, Mgr. 
CCNY GNU ss dsiwinik t ance wens ¢0 05 94-05 J. M. Denning, Pres. 
ER ck GSN pies bodh bx sd eases khneveeee E. B. Gable, Cr. Mgr. 
EE ae EMM, gas gov 9's mad Vdes oo William Bergstresser, Cr. Mgr. 
I NE 5. oo as ous be Rom dRa ees ¥ epee e E. M. Caroenter, Sec’y. 
Lapomarcino-Grupe Co. ..........scecseseceees George Grupe, V.-P. 
RT MRS 6 i sos bv does ace ooo so a0 5 C. H. Aussieker, Treas. 
Merchants National Bank..................... J. S. Broeksmit, Cash. 
ee ea eigaie's aso ww uub’eee L. Prazak, Pres. 
Simon, Joseph, & Son Joseph Simon, Pres. 
I oR ME IN se a ain wceiete 6 neh Fae A. J. Noble, Cr. Mgr. 
Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. ...............0000- J. D. Nicoll, Cr. Mgr. 
ee gpa sebewehanwedesaewe A. M. Welch, Pres. 
re Peer Tree ee ye Te E. A. Runkle, Sec’y. 
NR vi cs eeb' bi wcey-ctataw sca cee B. H. Witwer, Jr., Treas. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Blakeley-Oswald Printing Co John I. Oswald 
NO WOME SR 6 is awe hw pecbvsdiewn cavacead A. D. Richey, Treas. 
i er eS. sca en saesesses curd A. C. Schmeltz, Sec’y. 
NEMO 0 55s ch ccaevenesstoso ctvevissinn Joseph A. Goers 
IE ME I, go <n ccs nwbees see pvees-eovee se neue W. J. Burke 
ack yabaeeens be Sons nnnededsk J. A. Roesch, Jr. 


CriinTon, Iowa. : 
NE ne ee oducewu nse bee G. L. Curtis, V.-P. 
NN Ae SOU TO. ooo si hic i Neaecbweytespcevetevages C. A. Jerman 


DENVER, COLO. 
ee ere CO oo seca tiircce sd ads estes H. A. Baker, Pres. 
Liebhardt Produce Co., The. ...........c.ccccscccceed A. R. Mackenzie 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
ee ge ES ¢ | SEN REE Peo ran epee ane ry fer a J. C. Ellis, Sec’y. 
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Fr. Smitru, ARK. 
EE MM CAD 5s 5.565% po bc 0% bo Hone 180d DEA RGLaeINesc YON ticks I. Apple 
Ballman-Cummings Furniture Co. ................. Ed. Ballman, Pres. 
Demme mey Ween Coe Ss Fess logics nc te ES J. E. Black 
Berry-Wright Dry Goods Co. ............. ccc cece eee eee T. J. Wright 
DOMNI - WEG ng Oe RE A pas ck bn ccnp auniet ionic W. C. Bollinger 
Cate OO. SUNOCO Sy ae iecestacvenewavee eres R. R. Montague 
CCM UN ROMER cae bese and yes gaeakadka ba thpbohenes T. C. Price 
Pt, NEEM. <6 ous once Updnd dn We CMe PeVp so. doa ts HON Walter Ayers 
Ft, Sa SNM LO, cack ccd lease eeece skies case C. V. Riley 
Ft. Smith Folding Bed and Table Co. .................. W. J. Kropp 
Pk, ee I I ois ns ogo yo aml eb a bb0 Wess eae Ed. C. Kropp 
Pt, Se NE OS oS) Sarard's xy a ntesenige barons W. W. Fletcher, Pres. 
Le RT ok Sod 5 iw wk nig cig sop ia ee eae W. H. Johnson 
Ft. Smith Wholesale Grocery Co. ...........00eeeeees R. A. Shotwell 
OMNI I an avn o's ww hwinne SR S> oN eo SSS eee J. Foster 
A eI I SO eo eee atch n clan ob SOR Reba A. Marks 
ACU Ee MY «6 hos ov vtwo o's enact conn Vade es eaae J. W. Meek 
oe agai bercs Beitnceina gear aegtenate -rpaspeem a erie W. J. Murphy 
gE TE GN cis co an 5 o 0 dx kg RA¥ CSS ESS CRON T. C. Davis 
PO Sic OU EINE Coils ok eth ewer ssh acreces John Schaap 
SO MND in do Fo ck oo wo ae Whee ses One ROMS C. E. Speer 
Stein Wholesale Dry Goods Co Benno Stein 
Ward Manufacturing Co James A. Ward, Jr. 
yO EN 550 a win oe v kas vininn'ec cies vanes uc eens B. W. Webb 
ay Ceae- meen Faarewere GO... ics 55 idea i ws ca pcbas W. W. Webber 
Woods Manmitactring Col 5 5 iis ieee i fan ensitcn as Z. A. Woods 


MEMPHIs, TENN. 
Blackburn & Brown R. G. Brown 
ettteNR A eR ER oo Oo aS e sara biciase Wwe’ b-are sn'e‘e'e o:0/0'e 9-0 sie Che T. C. Guinee 
DED SEN RID, 5.65 c oad aNd de tanee yess 6 coe s5cns C. G. Dean 
Whitaker, A. W., Buggy and Harness Co. ............. G. P. Douglass 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Aberdeen Fruit Commission Co. ............00eeeees George P. Haley 
American Sectional Furniture Co. ................. Thomas E, Archer 
i Ce ee ol pw asvn'nns chse'e obs talabeere F. H. Gahre 
OS NS oo in vats hese hove sake eey Crean an bind A. H. Ives 
Jones, Cohen & McGregor H. R. Jones 
eS ne eS er rary pera a T. N. Kenyon 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. ...........0.c0scesesee H. B. Sewall 
Minneapolis-Western Coal Co. ............ccceeeecees L. V. Hubbard 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. .............-..0005 Louis C. Gens 
Northern Machinery Co. ................++++++++++e9 G, F, Blymyer 
Northwestern Wind Engine Co. ................0-006. C. P. Silloway 
RN, MEME oo on yo Wale aid p40 0 neo wiae seo eget C. A. Robinson 
Roberts, H. O., Co H. O. Roberts 
NINE EI 5 ing 0'0inrs nnsay A RHko > de aes even bes kee W. G. Larkin 
ith CEN odin c vad o need bn SNe HEREC Aa Reese OH C. D. Morck 
RR a ee a Ie aie ars ied L. J. Hemen 
Universal Portland Cement Co. ..........-.seeeeeees J. C. Van Doorn 


New Or eEans, La. 
Mississippi Furniture Manufacturing Co. ........... George Niemezyk 


New York, N. Y. 
elves, Bac We; Saat CO «ss nose vas beinbaial seb par aades eae H. J. Lang 
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Goldberg, Meyer & Sons 
Hollingshead & Campbell 


Nixes, Micu. 
National Cable and Manufacturing Co. .......... W. F. Harrah, Treas. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NE Ne and vba wwe viedo’ supa pcccaoen Campbell Robison 
People’s National Fire Insurance Co., The Louis S. Amonson, Pres. 
NE on cain Ct ec ee onal Ee J. Wertheimer 


PitTspuRGH, Pa. 

SS ORO Sb hctea even d bed dob tdeeckkiet eu D. C. Wiseman 
Bowman Supply and Manufacturing Co., Inc. ...........2 A. H. Bowman 
EEMETEMS 5 62s CRc dn ppb e end ws 6 KA Os he bi oie o oe REAA GS L. Braun 
Crockery, Glass and Lamp Credit Association, The W. T. Tebbutt 
een, emmenned, WW W.-Co, 6. ve vcccsevscccs cde Frank W. Hughes 
Ferguson & Levin H. B. Ferguson 
MM keto 5 dakhs ahd ded 6a skssseva euane aint B. Finkelhor 
Gareis, J. G., Co. 

EM rice ise cds ses aee RA To eee e We heas eae J. L. Kruth 
Rs Oe dik ibid Ask P58 % 6 06-0 65a dd oo Hh PERS o heehee 
EN 555 is 4's a giana wikie wh en's o's bw Oem eaee L. H. Meth 
Pare POON CO, oes cave csssseycs Verbose bean ees J. Robbins 
EE ree haa dks bokeh ban SN dave poh eee ees W. S. Bickart 
I MR a a. sie ww Ke sis\eieae’ ee sieee's Fee 2 eS Re W. E. Martin 
NE SME SOS SS etic ee cestosedaseddeu bis Samuel Ritchie 
peeenermenemt Leather Co. oo... is ces ees seessuevl C. J. Braun, Sr. 
Sommerville Iron and Bronze Co, ................ W. W. Sommerville 
Simeversal Portland Cement Co. ........ccsccscccscsweees L. S. Fuqua 
Wolk Brothers 


Armour & Company _D. Rouch 
es Les oe CLUS ACERS CSTE RATER LD bu UPN aS ERER OWA SEDAN 
i ee CA 6 ccc bccucucéeoperebersy sdhewsp Harry Collins 
I as wkwe we aces states dvstcewe’ J. W. B. Brown 
NN > Lt PE POCEPCPETER ESSELTE ET Se ee Sam Pepper 
EE re ere ee rerr rrr err res SP rie & James S. Cowan 
ES a re ere rea ed Fred Graham 
Henkel-Duke Merc. Co Thomas A. Duke 
NE UI, 5s en bn oh'oe es sesenees se vedesctetevtaanis Verne Hyde 
Johnson, M. C. ... 

A ee eee ee er Charles Platfoot 
ON Ne GL eee diedde cdv bes secasusbeverecs seawapeesascl 
ND OD TORS ic vk dis bioe ee ee ea eec ve eeonre ed A. R. Mackenzie 
McClelland, Andrew 

McCord Mercantile Co. ....... 0. c sec e ec cc eee eeeccseens J. B. Taylor 
EN OES 2h SSE Le eT Pe ee H. T. Early 
St STEP PTO e eT TT eee Pere Tere Wilbur F. Nelson 
masa seed ond Promace Co. . 2.00 cc sc cceessevevere dived A. R. Pierce 
SS ee ey ” en One ne rere re S. W. Pressey 
ee COUN. og la on sinned vouvscceced neces W. H. Smith 
Pueblo Packing and Provision Co. .............. R. E. McClintock 
Ridenour-Baker-Bragdon Mercantile Co, ..............- H. B. Metcalf 
ie NN ans nacusiwebeespesnpescssgenehia Lawrence Hyde 
S'aughter, R. F., Fish and Oyster Co. ..........+...5. R. F. Slaughter 
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Suttom BEerenetiee Coe 2. Siok haw oS eo dea kkk we he twee H. F. Sutton 
Tylety poten Bag Gla kkk oa es caine ei Soaks Sa (ha ee Robert Corkish 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, J.-Arthur, Laundry. ..., 2.2.0. 606000 G05 J. Arthur Anderson 
Cramer, Gi, Dry Pinte Gee ic. aii 8 aie ae 3 ed Oscar J. Weber 
East St. Louis Commission Co. ...............4.- Frank C. Roennigke 
Norwine Coffee Co., The Floyd E. Norwine 
Parken, BANS Oe Gb 5isise'n spies aw did sid hw kes Male Cag ok W. C. Hayhurst 
ShaQy Bis os bs ea Cian haieh away vey Vea es exe Ok Herman S. Shapiro 
St. Paut, MINN. 
Eppabeia, 2., & Somes Cov i} .cidsnicvcevedioidscdd wie vblges M. Weixel 
L ate GENO isiii5 0k nc ocn haired ona evalcebs Cyaals F, J. Meginniss 
McKibbin, Driscoll & Dorsey H. S. Mills 


Merchants Bank Theodore Wold 
Tecra Sa os ds <b how ee pee eat cs beacon <oueee S. S. Crossett 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Miller-Chapin-Enwright Co. ...............0 eee eeee Dwight H. Miller 
Schaw-Batcher Co., The F. H. Kiefer, Treas. 
Thomwogietoaees COS TRG is a cncev'h ct sae es J. W. Geeslin, Sec’y. 
San Dieco, CA. 
Bradley, #2 Ves: dash tpubetaae dine ee arse cigs ik a 
Bradt, Horace 
Chadbourne Furnace Co... .5.556.00 2. cee eees William L. Frevert, Mgr. 
Juligt: POOGORG Ae a kik dy ence ec ked eemios Ernest W. Vince, Mgr. 
Rodemntian:: See Bes o y's iat kph @ HAE ini AAs 91g. dae eee ew tae 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Co. ... Morton B, Fowler, Sec’y. 
Seifert: 5. Bliss sins Wine BS o'Virlndie svete Sy ped kb lee ie ios ae 
Show RS «6s Fssecintie PAR AS Sees CAKE am Jesse R. Showley 
Sperey: Fai Gs iiss ec data eae ile SE ons Lite vig J. M. Parker, Mgr. 
Staleel, AGN OE OE i ca siehaidenns abciiae saw genan wean Alfred Stahel 
Wines, Bi de.k 5 i. <.63 00's be s's-5: 0-04 ee 5 Sa Reno es eae ee ee 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Braun-Kimockt-Fhemmamm » 06. ick. endive Sys bi peng > wees eS G. Knecht 
Brow Ge BAGO i666 5 0 5. os bude h cece cas'ss Eeaampene J. E. Adams 
ide, Gontene Big: Ot Gis dds.s Sxcevilen 6 ogea> Css. bees to pee W. R. Huff 
Jolnd-Baperee OD, Be Wi ase i ces eee a bwin nam sakes O. M. Bryant 
johnanti; 3 ao ORG. SS cava: oom oak eke chee as a H. S. Stewart 
Kime, See Be Casi og kod a oct cad a eis Lew eae oe SON Re Samuel Kline 
Makins: Prosdiie: Goss oii aie at peeks So tiaans es George Makins 
Marsh & Kidd Harold E. Smith 
Marshall-Newell Supply Co. ..............2cceeeerees J. H. Marshall 
Moore-Watson Dry Goods Co William A. Rankin 
Payot-iGeente wane, GAR. oni 4b ed one nean ce cassia aeee W. H. Palmer 
RichaeGenes Ge OO. oi yuk nota ne bane cae se © George W. Richardson 
Samehee, Dice bas cok 6 hain oe beh ee he Fab 6 he's oo ga 5 
Spoteweiienareer Ca Sa A rn a George C. Jensen 
Van Banta Bie ee SS ee ees R. W. Bliven 


SEATTLE, WAsH. 
Cascade Gas and Electric Fixture Co. ...............-00005 J. G. Pacy 
Gobel 52 Oe CAO oS ws'ere os no's uns ap hopes tiem 4% N. M. Singleton 
Johns-Baaaee, Fa, Wag CA we voc ticnb cei eeew ices cue paees Cc. C. Hunt 


Syracuse, N, Y. . 
Clere. Ciptininet 6: »...0:s:s:n4-200cer amie cnrenenabecesaies T. H. Clere 
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IP MN us Su G esc os es cea en eecussccebs Philip F. Coughlin 
Fairbanks Co., The H. J. Fellows 


CL, 5 4 ais ad bs bd og kB ea ekncbececansaenes F. N. Lee 
Syracuse Shoe Manufacturing Co. ................00 000s J. J. Jordan 
Syracuse Supply Co. .............. bet hans se wobudce’ Percy Ridings 
Thalheimer, Gates Simeon B. Klein 
IMIR, a ov Swan vwinncesa ama Veda Cohsueuh O. V. Tracy 
Re i a ens Wu din 06 x cchadinn tnt noe ats idee ie BRARa eee 


Wood, C. H., Co., The C. H. Wood 


TEXARKANA, TEX. 
Chatfield & Buhrman Hardware Co. ..............0e000: F. E. Pharr 
NN ie hii an iain Guba buleedinebainets eat eee R. E. Rain 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO. 
Riggs Company, The E. H. Riggs 


The Pueblo Credit Men’s Association of Pueblo, Colorado, has 
become an affiliated branch of the National Association of Credit Men 
with twenty-six (26) members. The officers are Thomas A, Duke, of 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co., president; J. B. Taylor, of the McCord 
Mercantile Co., vice-president ; Wilbur F. Nelson, of the Nuckolls Pack- 
ing Co., secretary and treasurer, and George O. Gray, assistant secretary. 
These with four other members make the board of directors. The associa- 
tion has a well established reporting bureau of which most of the members 
take advantage. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Association of Credit Men was organized 
September 25, 1908, as an affiliated branch of the National Association 
of Credit Men with twenty-four (24) members. The officers are: F. 
Junkermann, of Churchill Drug Co., president; T. C. Munger, of Cedar 
Rapids Commission Co., vice-president ; D. F. Stearns, of Warfield-Pratt- 
Howell Co., treasurer, and C. B. Robbins, secretary. 


Notes. 


G. L. Levi, of Samuel Sternberger & Co., an active member of the 
Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association, was a caller at the National office 
during the past month. 


Walter Wright, who has been assistant to Herbert Van Dam in the 
affairs of the Utah Association of Credit Men, has succeeded the latter 
with the title acting secretary. 


The Business Literature Committee of the Cleveland association 
has been mailing to the entire Cleveland membership postal cards asking 
from each an expression regarding the business outlook. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the National Harness 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at Kansas City, Missouri, in August, 
with a large attendance. The next meeting place will be in Chicago. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, was elected president of the National Bankers’ Association 
for the ensuing year. 

Frank W. Yale, secretary of the Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men and manager of the Adjustment Bureau, has formed a partnership 
for the practice of law with F. T. Burnham under the name Burnham 
& Yale. 

During the summer months the Adjustment Bureau of the Kansas 
City association has been carrying seven stores, either on extension of 
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liquidation, which with the other demands being made upon it, has made 
it a very busy department of association work in that city. 


H. E. Magee, formerly of the credit department of Closset & Devers, 
Portland, Oregon, has taken charge of the reporting department of 
R. G. Dun & Co., Oakland, Cal. Mr. Magee is succeeded by W. J. 
Henderson. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia on July 15, 1908, rendered a decision 
of some length upholding the constitutionality of the bulk sales law of 
that state. The decision contains an able analysis of the arguments 
for and against the law. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, C. J. B. Swindell, of Swindell Bros., resigned from 
the board on account of pressure of other business, and James Phillips 
was elected to fill the vacancy for the unexpired term. 

The Chicago Credit Men’s Association has just announced its com- 
plete list of committees for the ensuing year. Besides the regular com- 
mittees corresponding with those of the National Association, are the 
Publicity and Press Committee and Speakers and Subjects Committee. 
These are recognized as important committees and are well manned. 


Definite steps are being taken by the Pittsburgh association to secure 
by legislation relief from the injustice which comes from overcrowded 
court calendars in handling cases of suit on sums of $300 or less. A short 
statement of the matter is found in “Local Association Notes” under 
Pittsburgh. 

At the annual meeting of the Columbus Credit Men’s Association, 
held September 25th, the following new officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: H. E. Smith, of the Columbus Merchandise Co., as president; 
J. W. Jones, of Columbus Chain Co., as vice-persident, and J. J. Jennings, 
of City National Bank, as treasurer. 


A member of the National Association recently sent to the National 
office a check for $200 in payment of his annual dues. While it is likely 
that an error was made at the same time it may well show the value 
which the member in question puts upon his connection with the 
Association. 

On September 21st the Seattle Credit Men’s Association elected the 
following officers: J. W. Spangler, Jr., of Dexter Horton & Co., bankers, 
as president; F. M. Caldwell, of Caldwell Bros. Company, as vice- 
president; H. S. Gaunce, of Hambach Company, as secretary, and R. S. 
Stacy, of the National Bank of Commerce, as treasurer. 


E. C. Brandenburg, Esq., of the Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was a recent caller at the National office. Mr. Brandenburg 
has taken many opportunities to be of service to the National Association 
of Credit Men and was especially interested last year in its work to 
amend the National Bankruptcy Act. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men should bear 
in mind the fact that the Association has an affiliated branch in San 
Francisco, the secretary of which will cheerfully respond to any demands 
made upon him. Communications should be addressed to Ben Armer, 
secretary, Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


The monthly leaflet published by the Cleveland association has 
regularly a page set aside for Adjustment Bureau facts. The persistent 
appeals of the Bureau to all the Cleveland members to “Cultivate the 
habit” of using it in all their insolvency cases is bound to have . effect. 
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The Bureau understands the psychological value of hammering away 
at one thought. 

Certain members of the Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association desire 
to locate J. D. Rankin, who is a “fly-by-nighter” from their city. It is 
thought that he is operating a store somewhere in the neighborhood of 
St. Louis, Mo. Any member having any suspicion of his whereabouts 
should communicate with Henry Bentley, secretary of the Cincinnati 
association, 1201 Union Trust Building. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the Carriage Builders’ National 
Association will be held in Chicago October 12-17, 1908, at the First 
Regiment Armory. To the general public the exhibit of carriages and 
parts seems to be the one important feature, but subjects covering mat- 


ters of welfare to the members occupy several sessions which are always 
well attended. 


A suggestion for all the members of the Association to act upon 
without delay is contained in the latest bulletin of the Kansas City 
association :—“It is hoped that each one will determine in what way he 
can best serve the interests of the association and then offer his services 
to its officers.” Let the president of each local association propound this 


proposition to his members at every opportunity between now and 
January Ist. 


One of the pleasant incidents of the September outing of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men was a visit made on the journey to 
Rock Springs Park to the works of the Homer-Laughlin China Com- 
pany whose immense plant is located at Newell, W. Va. A rare oppor- 
tunity was presented to see how in the hands of some of America’s most 
skilled potters the shapeless clay becomes the decorative china exhibited 
in the finest shops of our large cities. 

The credit men’s associations at St. Paul and Minneapolis, in 
accordance with resolutions passed at the Denver convention of the 
National Associaton, have already appointed committees on Banking 
and Currency, two members being chosen from the banking members 
and three from the merchant members. T. H. Green, of Green & De 
Laittre Company, is the chairman of the Minneapolis committee and 
Victor Robertson, of Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, of the St. Paul 
committee. 


For the October meeting of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, the Membership Committee has arranged to present a compli- 
mentary dinner ticket to each member who, during the current year, has 
secured two or more applications for membership. To all new members 
secured up to the time of that meeting a like courtesy is extended. 
Special efforts are being made under the direction of Chairman C. J. 
Whipple of the Membership Committee these early months of the year’s 
work to bring in a goodly list of new members. 


During September, 1906, a party named Jos. Saliba, doing business 
at Mound City, Ill., decamped’with bills unpaid and without notifying 
creditors of his new address. Various members of the Association and 
law and collection agencies have since been endeavoring to get trace of 
him without success. If any of the members know or have known of 
this party they are asked to communicate with the National office. 

The National office has been gathering material for a table which 
presents a list of the referees in bankruptcy throughout the United 
States. The information comes largely from clerks of the district courts, 
One interesting letter is that from a clerk who says that in his district 
there is no referee in bankruptcy and that there has not been one for 
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several years because there is so little bankruptcy business requiring the 
attention of a referee, the last suit filed being on the docket in 1902. It 
sounds as if here might be a commercial paradise. 

At the last annual meeting of the Commercial Law League of 
America, Col. George M. Napier, of Atlanta, Ga., was elected president. 
President Napier has appointed A. V. Cannon, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the League. The latter sent 
a cordial letter to the National office of the Credit Men’s Association 
offering the co-operation of his committee in any legislative matters in 
which the League could be of any help. The compositon of the legis- 
lative committee of the League corresponds closely with that in this 
Association in that it has one member chosen from each state. 


The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association will hold its twelfth 
annual meeting and dinner at Hotel Walton, October 27, 1908. The prin- 
cipal speakers will be W. A. Given, of Pittsburgh, second vice-president 
of the National Association of Credit Men, J. Hector McNeal, Esq., 
and the Rev. John R. Davies, D.D., of Philadelphia. Mr. Given will 
present some important matters of legislation for Pennsylvania which 
have been under consideration by the Pittsburgh association for several 
months, and upon which it is desired that the two Pennsylvania associa- 
tions shall concentrate their energies. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association held September 17th the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Howard Marshall, of Joseph Wild & Co., president; 
Frank S. Flagg, of Morse & Rogers, vice-president, and Ed. E. Huber, 
of Eberhard Faber, treasurer. It was decided to hold the annual fall 
banquet of the association October 21st, at which time the newly elected 
officers will be installed. The principal speakers at the banquet will be 
Congressman E, J. Hill, of Connecticut, and James Newton Gunn, lec- 
turer on “Industrial Organization,” at Harvard University. 


On September Ist an amendment to the Garnishee Law of New 
York state went into effect. Copies can be had upon application to the 
National office. One of the provisions of the new law makes it com- 
pulsory upon any person or corporation, municipal or otherwise, to whom 
execution is presented and who shall at such time be indebted to the judg- 
ment debtor named, or shall become indebted to him in the future, to 
pay over such amount of the indebtedness as the execution shall pre- 
scribe. This provision has imposed an astonishing burden upon the 
Comptroller of the City of New York, who is made personally respon- 
sible for several thousand garnishee executions (naming employees of 
the city) which have been poured in upon his office so that it has been 
literally overwhelmed. 


The May BULLETIN contained a remarkable history of the transac- 
tions of certain note sharps whose swindling operations had finally become 
so bold that the whole gang was broken up and several members prose- 
cuted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. Such practices as were 
here described are more common than is generally supposed, and while 
members of this Association are not likely to be tempted into the traps set 
by the class of commercial crooks there exposed the members may well 
take occasion, when it is presented, to warn possible victims among their 
customers. The Adjustment Bureau of the Columbus association is now 
engaged in the settlement of an estate of about $50,000 which owes its 
downfall to the exchange of accommodation paper through exchange 
paper houses and the National office has had called to its attention a 
circular letter from a Chicago brokerage house—so called—whose ante- 
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cedents are bad, which letter insidiously solicits commercial paper which 
it says it can place to advantage with reliable parties. The ways of such 


concerns should be made as rough as possible by spreading abroad infor- 
mation of their methods. 


“Making Him Pay” with the sub-title “Exemplifying the Evolution 
of Conciliation” is the title of a volume of which Henry C. Lawrence, 
manager of credits with Blackwell-Wielandy Book and Stationery Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is author and the Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany of that city is publisher. Credit men know of Mr. Lawrence as 
the author of “Turning Him Down.” Both volumes seek to present 
practical, every-day correspondence of a successful collection depart- 
ment. Mr. Lawrence represents the school of conciliatory collection 
letter-writers as opposed to those credit men who believe in the stringent 
collection system. An exchange of experiences for which this volume 
may become responsible will be of no little service to credit men. 


During September there was held at Columbus by invitation of 
Secretary B. G. Watson, of the Columbus association, a meeting at 
which were present representatives of all the affiliated branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men located in Ohio. The object of the 
meeting was to devise a plan for increasing the service now rendered 
by each branch to its members so that through his connection with a 
local bureau for the exchange of information a credit man will get the 
benefit of information contained in the cabinets of all the other credit 
organizations of the state, and unsatisfactory accounts in one center 
would be khown promptly in all. The plan also includes the reporting of 
sales in bulk notices and filing of chattel mortgages on property of 
merchants. 

Five rules which the head of a large western supply house lays 


down emphatically to all in its employ who have anything to do with 
credits : 


“1, That a credit is not simply to be looked up, an account 
opened, and then forgotten. 


“2. That the account must be kept right up-to-date as long 
as the customer is a customer. 

“3. That when you come to collections, you come to one of 
the essentials of business. 

“4. That lax collection methods invite bad debts and do not 
make friends. 

“s. That a company which does not collect according to the 
terms it makes starts many a customer in the bad habit of letting 


his accounts run indefinitely, and just as long as they are allowed 
to run.” 


The bulk sales law of Michigan has again been vindicated in a 
recent interesting case. Willard E. Bell, of Gaylord, in that state, went 
into bankruptcy a few months ago, and in the examination before the 
referee the attorney for the creditors brought out the fact that Bell had 
owned a branch store in Wolverine, the stock of which he had sold in. 
bulk to one Arthur Rosenthal for $1,200 without notice to creditors. 
Therefore Rosenthal was informed that he did not own the stock he 
thought he had bought from its rightful owner and must make good its 
value to the creditors. Rosenthal claimed to have no knowledge of such 
a law, but after considerable negotiation offered a settlement to the 
creditor’s attorney without resort to suit. He put up a certified check for 
$1,000 for complete settlement which the attorney advised his clients 
to accept. 
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That it takes all kinds of people to make a world is about the only 
conclusion one can reach from reading the following letter received by a 
member : 

“Your letter of 22nd 1908 together with 3 or 4 Dozen more 
received. You people must enjoy writing letters or duns. I 
supose if I owed you 15 cents I would get a dunn every day for 
six months I could paid the balence of my account at any time 
and could do it today but will not. I am going to give you all 
the chance you need to commence suit as you say and just as 
soon as you get over your damnable Dun writing I will send in 
the balance due you. 

“I don’t think I need any more of your goods or any more 
Dunns so when you get tired sending them let me know and 
guess we can get settled up.” : 


President Gettys of the National Association of Credit Men took 
advantage of the fact that the bankers of the nation were in convention 
the last week of September to send to them the following message of 
good will and acknowledgment of common purpose: 

“The National Association of Credit Men sends greetings 
to the American Bankers’ Association and stands shoulder to 
shoulder with you in the effort to improve business morals, 
and strengthen the entire commercial fabric of the nation.” 

The following reply was promptly forthcoming: 

“By resolution unanimously adopted the American Bankers’ 
Association wishes to express its appreciation of your assur- 
ance of co-operation in efforts to protect, upbuild, and advance 
the agricultural, commercial, manufacturing and financial inter- 
ests of this great nation. We wish to assure you of our hearty 
support in your splendid effort to improve credits and know 
of no organization that is doing more for the public good. We 
trust that the splendid work of your organization may be fur- 
ther advanced during your presidency.” 


The Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland association, in co-operation 
with that at Buffalo, has just won a splendid victory over a creditor who 
was making strenuous efforts to gain a preference. The case was that 
of a debtor in Western New York State who had arranged to make a 
general assignment with liabilities of $8,500. The Cleveland association 
represented a creditor to the amount of $800. Quick action was required 
because a judgment had been entered in favor of a local bank with a 
view to gaining a preference. The Cleveland Bureau telephoned the 
Buffalo Bureau asking that it take immediate action to prevent the sale 
of the stock under execution. The co-operation of all the Buffalo credi- 
tors was obtained to an amicable settlement. All attempts to get the bank 
to release its judgment and act with the other creditors failed, so that to 
protect the general creditors a petition in involuntary bankruptcy was 
filed and the bank enjoined from selling under its levy. The result is that 
the bank came immediately around suggesting a settlement out of court. 

In the August BULLETIN mention was made of the active work which 
the members of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association had been putting 
forth to induce business men of high standing to seek legislative office 
with a view to caring properly for business legislation. At the district 
primaries recently held the two candidates which they recommended 
Charles V. Anderson of “The Drygoodsman,” a Republican, and John 
G. Borreson, of Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., a Democrat, received the nomi- 
nations for assemblymen from their respective legislative districts and will 
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come before the people at the November elections. The St. Louis associa- 
tion has issued a statement to the voters of each district ‘urging the sup- 
port of these candidates on the ground that so few men of the stamp of 
Messrs. Anderson and Borreson are ever induced to enter politics and 
few men are so well equipped as they to decide wisely upon business 
legislation which after all is what is mainly brought before legislators. 
The result of this work of the St. Louis association will be watched by 
credit men everywhere. No doubt business interests will find it highly 
useful to have in the halls of the legislature spokesmen who can represent 
them with an intelligence born of experience. 

The National Association of Credit Men has steadily insisted that if 
credit men will attend meetings of creditors in cases of insolvency they 
will have much less reason to complain of bad settlements. Apropos of 
this in writing to the National office recently a member cited the case of 
an attorney who in his capacity of trustee of a bankrupt estate recom- 
mended after, as he thought, he had exhausted all means to collect out- 
standing book accounts, that the estate be closed and he be allowed to 
sell the uncollected accounts then on the books for the sum of $10 and 
some mining stock belonging to the estate for $25. At the hearing the 
member referred to was the only creditor present. He bid $50 for the 
mining stock and on being shown the list of book accounts which the 
trustee was ready to sell for $10 suggested that they were worth to his 
mind considerably more. To this the bankrupt agreed and offered to 
take 20 per cent. on all he collected. This was satisfactory with the result 
that $140.40 was secured on them. $75 was obtained on the mining stock. 
Thus a clear gain was made for creditors of over $150 as compared with 
what the trustee had expressed willingness to close out at. This is not 
a large item, yet it illustrates the principal that creditors must not take 
too much for granted after a case has been turned over to a trustee who 
very likely has had practically no experience in mercantile affairs of the 
kind in hand. 


Through the efforts of the Adjustment Bureau of the Philadelphia 
association a settlement involving liabilities of $32,000 has been brought 
about which is likely to result in giving each creditor 100 per cent. There 
were in all ninety-eight creditors, five of whom, represented by two attor- 
neys, held back stubbornly from any settlement. Finally, after these 
creditors had become satisfied that their claims were not to be bought 
out in order to clear the way for united action, a meeting was held at 
which the debtor submitted a proposition to pay 100 cents divided into 
payments running over three years. A strong committee of credit men 
was appointed to act as trustees and superintend the management of the 
business until the extension notes are paid. A recital of the classes of 
liabilities indicates the difficulties involved in bringing about this conclu- 
sion. They consisted of $15.000 for merchandise, $10,000 to friends for 
borrowed money and $7,000 to banks, chattel mortgages, etc. The assets 
amount to $38,600. In writing of the case one of the trustees says it 
“demonstrates beyond a question of a doubt that if debtors would meet 
their creditors face to face and steer clear of attorneys better settlements 
would result and if creditors before placing claims with attorneys would 
communicate with the Adjustment Bureau of the nearest branch of the 
National Association, adjustments would be better effected for the inter- 
ests of all concerned.” 

The announcement for the year 1908-1909 of the Schcol of Com- 
merce. Accourts and Finance of New York University is impressive of 
the remarkable growth and development of the idea of higher educa- 
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tion in the methods of present-day business. The school has called to 
its service a large corps of instructors, many of whom are men of note 
in the world of affairs. Under the subject “Business Administration” 
mercantile credit is made a special topic, and under “Banking” naturally 
a large space is given to the nature of credit and its relation to actual 
money. The subject “Panics and Depressions” comes under a special 
course devoted largely to an historical review of the principal national 
disturbances of the last half century, with an inductive study of the 
conditions which made them possible, the true explanation of them being 
sought in the relation of credit to industrial activity so that the student 
may intelligently read the. signs of the times. “Fire Insurance” comes 
in for a special course of evening sessions under E. R. Hardy, Ph.B., 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, assisted by specialists in dif- 
ferent departments of the subject. Besides the above the school is pre- 
pared to give training for work in public accounting, manufacturing, 
general mercantile lines, stock, bond and produce brokerage lines, life 
insurance, consular service, real estate brokerage, railroad transportation, 
and trade and financial journalism. 

An official list of the affiliated branches of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is published monthly in the “Bulletin.” The 
Association is not connected directly or indirectly with any associa- 
tion, institution or corporation whose name does not appear in the 
official roster. 

Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency of Chicago, Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago, Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis, or Standard Mercantile Agency of Chicago, are 
requested to report the result of the same to the National office. 

Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and doubt- 
ful accounts for collection without first communicating with the Secre- 
tary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated branch. 
Under no circumstances should members pay fees in advance for 
services to be rendered in connection with the collection of such 
accounts. 

It should be the hard and fast policy of every concern a member 
of this Association, not to employ any collection agency which 
charges a fee in advance or lump sum in addition to the commission. 
Even if the agency is not dishonest and if its representatives are truth- 
ful, a concern employing it on the advance or lump sum basis is 
paying too heavily for services rendered. 


The Credit Man’s Diary for 1909. 


Attention is again called to the Credit Man’s Diary, publication of 
which by the Association was authorized by the Denver convention. It 
will contain such matter as synopses of bulk sales, exemption, chattel 
mortgage and interest laws in the various states, matters pertaining to 
bankruptcy, a list of referees in bankruptcy, statistical and other matters 
relating to the Association, etc., and memorandum pages for each day. 
The aim is to make the volume the most useful handbook ever prepared 
for the credit man and for this reason suggestions looking to increasing 
the value of the book are invited from all members. So far as practicable 
the suggestions will be followed. 
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it is the hope of the officers that the members will take great pride 
in making this Association publication a marked success. The price— 
$2.00—is made to cover merely the cost of production. The plans of the 
Business Literature Committee will be helped by the members’ prompt 
action both in making their suggestions and in placing orders. 


A Member of the National Association of Credit Men Elected Head 
of the New York Clearing House Association. 


_ On October 6th the New York Clearing House Association held 
its annual meeting and elected William H. Porter, president of the 
Chemical National Bank, its president for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Porter’s election to the highest office in that organization is interesting 
to credit men because in his steady rise in New York banking circles he 
has loyally maintained his membership and interest in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. It is fair to say that as the president of the New 
York Clearing House, Mr. Porter is at the head of the most vital single 
force in American finance and credit, an organization which, during 
times of stress and strain in mercantile affairs, has come patriotically 
forward bringing to the rescue what has sometimes seemed an almost 
superhuman swiftness and wisdom of action. 

Mr. Porter’s banking career began with the Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York, spoken of quite frequently, because of the unusual number 
of bank officers who began their connection with the banking business 
there, as the “School for Bankers.” From there Mr. Porter went to the 
Chase National Bank, and on January 1, 1899 became vice-president 
of the Chemical National Bank of which he was made president in 
190 


Mr. Porter has been an ardent advocate of that modern credit 


department system in banks, the value of which is now quite generally 
recognized in banking circles all over the country as giving those 
responsible for credit extension the essential and oftentimes intricate 
details upon which credit decisions are based. His advance to his pres- 
ent position of responsibility and honor, which has been the result not 
of outside influence but downright hard work and pure zeal for the 
interests which he was serving, may well be a source of encourage- 
ment to any man aiming high in the world of affairs and is a denial 
of that which is so frequently heard, that the door of opportunity in 
these days of big corporations is closed to the man for whom influence 
is not at work. It is an undoubted fact that the man who has an 
aptitude for credits is being more and more recognized as an indis- 
pensable adviser in the affairs of a business, not alone in the narrow 
sense of attaching his approval or disapproval to order slips as they 
come before him but in the larger sense of feeling the trend of the 
times and directing the policies of his concern in accord with them 
to its safety and profit. se 
It is with no little pleasure that the members of this Association 
will read of this.most recent honor conferred upon one of its members. 


A Bank Largely Officered by Well-Known Credit Men. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men will be inter- 
ested in a consolidation of two Denver banks in which several of their 
prominent fellow-members figure. The ‘United States National Bank 
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of that city, of which A. C, Foster—who is now serving in his second 
term as a director of the National Association—was cashier, has consoli- 
dated with the National Bank of Commerce under the name of the former’ 
institution, Mr. Foster becoming the active vice-president of the consoli- 
dated institution. Mr, Foster’s interest in credit matters has been long 
and earnest. He was one of the founders of the Denver Credit Men’s 
Association, has served it on various committees and as its president, and 
in every position left a lasting impress of his work. His devotion to his 
duties as director of the National Association is as complete as it has 
steadily been to his local association. It will be recalled that he gave up 
willingly a large portion of his time last spring to travel among far 
western associations working up an interest in the then approaching con- 
vention and that at that convention made an important address. 

Besides Mr. Foster in the new United States National Bank are three 
other names familiar to credit men, namely: W. A. Hover, who becomes 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and J. C. Davis and Charles D. 
Griffith, who become directors. 


The Admonitions of “Dollars and Sense” to the Credit Seeker. 


It often happens that the small bank or small manufacturer is the 
best place for the beginner to go for credit. You can get closer to the 
small growing creditor than you can to the big fellow who is independent. 

The big bank is cold blooded. It insists upon security and col- 
lateral. Your account in a big bank is only an incidental detail, and 
the cashier is cold and distant and blunt. 

The small bank, however, gives you more time and attention, is 
more interested in you and can remember you much better than the 
big bank. 

Avoid bad associates. You can’t play the races and give wine 
dinners and maintain strong confidence with your creditors. 

You must be worthy of the confidence reposed in you. It is your 
duty and part of the contract to be reliable and truthful. 

Every time that a creditor gets out of sorts go to him and pay 
him something, and he will quiet down. Be grateful. Don’t be afraid 
to express yourself freely and frequently on this point. When you have 
caught up and are financially strong, stick to those who stuck by you. 
Remember that credit is based on confidence in the individual rather than 
in his bank account. Don’t get into nasty arguments or disputes. Give 
and take. Be fair. Be square. Keep your temper. Stoop to conquer. 
Cut out all thoughts of revenge. When a house does not treat you right, 
curb your temper, and, as soon as you can, get in touch with some 
other good house. Tell the new house frankly why you changed. Credit 
is a subsidy, and it stands the hustling business man in good stead. 

Many men have started in business with a capital only of ability, 
hard work, honesty and good reputation. The use or abuse of credit 
determines whether a man will rise or fall, Keep your record clean, 
and if later you get on the shoals your past will stand you in good 
stead. If you have been given to sharp practice or dishonesty, woe be 
unto you when you fall. 

Remember these things carefully. Keep in personal touch with your 
creditors, keep your promises, pay on account when you cannot pay in 
full, hustle, be honest, keep good company, don’t be a sport. If you 
practice these virtues offers of aid will come to you rather than flee 
from you. rh 
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Dates When Legislatures Convene. 


In the list which follows is indicated the time when the legislature 
of each state holds its regular session, The list is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the various Secretaries of State. In all but eight of 
the forty-six States of the Union the legislatures will convene during 


1909, and in one case, namely Vermont, the legislature met in regular 
session October 1908. 


Dates WHEN LEGISLATURES CONVENE. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware January, 
PEE San cists tb ceevitsncnte tee April, 
Georgia January, 
Idaho January, 
Illinois 

Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota: 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





IT IS COMMERCE WHICH SHAPES THE NATION’S 
DESTINY. 


An ApDpREsS BY JuSTICE JoHN W. Woopwarp, oF THE NEw YorK 
SUPREME Court, BEFORE THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE 
LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


I have on this occasion chosen to lead your thoughts, if you will, into 
a discussion of the evolution of nationality through the various and cumu- 
lative phases of commerce. My treatment will necessarily be somewhat 
discursive, but to follow the growth of the Nation along the lines of our 
commercial expansion will, I trust, prove to be not without interest. 

The Constitution was the codified experience of centuries of custom. 
It arose from the concept, the results of ages of experiment, that a gov- 
ernment of law is safer and better than a goverment of men. Supplant- 
ing the Articles of Confederation which rendered the central power too 
weak and ineffective to curb the jealousies and antagonisms of the several 
states, it arose as a commercial necessity. 

In spite of this compact between states diverse in population and 
differing in tendency these antagonisms at length flamed into war, and 
they were not pacified until the various elements that enter into commerce 
united sections naturally diverse into one nation, with one government, 
one law and one destiny. 

To show that commerce has been the greatest factor in the develop- 
ment of nationality is the theme that I have set before me. Without its 
unifying influence the Constitution itself has been of little value. That 
immortal document with its admirable system of checks and balances 
was merely the unifying principle to whose lines all tendencies, all laws, 
gradually adjusted themselves. 

The Union, then, was primarily a commercial compact. That this 
should at last result in national solidarity was due to various causes, some 
of which I shall endeavor to discover. As originally conceived, the Fed- 
eral Government was simply the agent invested with authority to perform 
only what the states individually were unable to achieve. The states them- 
selves were, even under the Articles of Confederation, able to secure to 
the citizen the inalienable rights and liberties confirmed by Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence. 

With the expansion of commerce, however, a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment became necessary to supervise the relation of state with sister 
state, to collect revenue, to establish uniformity, to promote domestic 
tranquility, to make treaties with foreign powers and to provide for the 
common defense. Of this necessity the Constitution was the offspring. 

Moreover, it was only when the Articles of Confederation were so 
enlarged, corrected and revised as to render the Constitution adequate 
to the exigencies of government and the necessities of commerce that 
the life of the nation began. 

But the idea of nationality was at first little more than a dream. 
There was not yet that community of interests which alone make a nation. 
And it is my purpose to show how this was slowly developed by the instru- 
ments of commerce until at last the dream of nationality became an estab- 
lished fact. 

The early history of the Government is a record of compromises 
between two sections that were antagonistic only because diverse in inter- 
ests. There were two opposite tendencies, one of the commercial North, 
which saw that its interests could be promoted only by a strong Federal 
Government; the other of the South, which maintained that the general 
government emanated rather from the people of the several states in their 
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separate and sovereign capacity than from all the people forming one 
great political whole. And it was this conception logically developed that 
led to the doctrine of nullification, which recognized the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the states. 

In the South generations of proprietorship had culminated in a great 
ruling class, jealous of power and with splendid capacities for leadership, 
The controlling spirits of the Revolution were in the main Southerners. 
The glowing mind of Jefferson had conceived the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; the constructive intellect that gave form and proportion to the 
Constitution was Madison ; the presiding genius that guarded the infancy 
of the Republic was Washington. The contribution of the South was in 
fact inestimable. Conscious of isolation and proud of their separateness 
the Southern states desired only a federation of republics and to this end 
the energies of her statesmen were invariably directed. 

It may be regarded as a political axiom that the party in power will 
invoke always that construction which will best subserve its immediate 
interests. Government is based in the main upon utility and it was but 
natural that the Southern states, resenting what they deemed the inequi- 
table distribution of the burdens of taxation and desiring to perpetuate 
their institutions and to safeguard their interests should invent 
nullification. 

At that time the diversification of industry, which alone can make a 
people commercial, was rendered impossible in the South for two reasons. 
One was the institution of slavery, which, while well adapted to certain 
phases of agriculture, was naturally antagonistic to the middle classes. 
Hence the tides of immigration, which from time to time swept over the 
North, found in slavery an impassable barrier. Another reason was the 
invention of the cotton gin, through which the production of cotton was’ 
to become the staple industry of the South. 

In 1790 the yield was only 1,500,000 pounds, scarcely enough for 
domestic use. Cotton, indeed, though in great demand, could not be 
raised at a profit. In 1860, because of the wonderful impetus given to 
this industry by Whitney’s remarkable invention, the yield had become 
the enormous total of 2,200,000,000 pounds, 75 per cent. of which was 
exported. 

The result of this was not only the enrichment of the Southern 
planter and the consequent increase of his sphere and influence, but the 
perpetuation of the institution of slavery which, though fundamentally 
antagonistic to American institutions and recognized as such even by 
many Southerners, was now, because so profitable, firmly established. 

Cotton was king, and only war could dethrone him, for there can be 
no doubt that without this vast and steady increase slavery within a few 
decades would have died a natural death. Without Whitney’s cotton-gin 
there would have been no Civil War; so important is the place of the 
machine in our modern life and soon also I shall show what other inven- 
tions, undreamed of when the Government was established, had to do 
with the growth and extension of nationality. 

The South soon became dominant. Its people were homogeneous— 
one in blood, in custom and in aspirations. Strong in one industry which, 
beginning in Virginia, spread gradually to Texas, rich in land and im 
slaves and yearly becoming richer, the Southern planters developed a 
society, half patriarchal and half feudal, for which there is no parallel 
in modern times. With splendid capacities for leadership, proud. of their 
race and independent of bearing, they preserited a united front to the 
divided North. 

Through the protective policy of 1816 the North, it is true, was 
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enabled to develop her infant industry. But this process was slow, and 
these interests were as yet not powerful enough to balance themselves 
against the economic unity of the agricultural South. How vast was the 
wealth that annually flowed into the pockets of the Southern planters 
may be guessed when I tell you that even the first year after the Civil 
War, when the South was again able to export her cotton, the income 
from this source alone was $200,000,000. And this, too, at a time when 
the crop was far less than it had been for many years. 

The country was now arrayed into two camps, each growing yearly 
more hostile. The bone of contention was slavery, and the race was to 
be to the strong. But though the issue was at first kept in the background, 
it became soon the subject of almost every debate in Congress. The 
problem of all minds, of every section, the concern of every statesman, 
was how to keep the equilibrium between the states of the North and the 
states of the South. 

It was, as you all know, for fifty years an era of compromises; but 
spectre of a divided Union was never absent. How finally this momen- 
tous question was settled and through what causes, how union came from 
disunion and peace from war, this I shall try very briefly to make plain. 

The almost perfect equilibrium between the slave-holding states and 
the free states, which was so long maintained through compromise and 
concession, could, of course, hardly be expected to endure. Each section 
was working night and day for the expansion of its institutions, The 
states were played as pawns in a great political game, and the players 
were the antagonistic principles of the Union and states’ rights. 

The North and the South were divided because of a diversity of 
interests. This fact must not be lost sight of. Each section appealed to 
that construction of the Constitution which would suit its policy and 
prolong its life. The question was in the main one of experience; and 
though the moral law was also invoked, yet as Buckle says in his History 
of Civilization, even morals are ultimately identified with utility. 

It was Webster, in his great reply to Hayne, who first sounded the 
note of nationality: ‘Liberty and Union, one and inseparable!” These 
were glorious words, but they were to be realized only through strife and 
bitterness. 

In 1836 Texas proclaimed her independence and this was the 
beginning of the change. For the independence of Texas led to the 
war with Mexico and the consequent acquisition of the Pacific Coast. 
And the question, so hotly contested, whether in these new territories 
slavery should or should not be admitted, was the immediate cause of 
the Civil War. 

The old compromises were no longer tenable; the Federal Govern- 
ment was defied and the Union, now out of equilibrium, tottered on its 
foundations. We all know the history of that interesting era,.the points 
at issue in the Dred Scott decision and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, how 
Douglass argued for popular. sovereignty and how Lincoln, with that 
analysis of conditions and that wonderful power of statement in which 
he had no equal, maintained: “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot endure half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the House to fall, but I expect that it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or the other.” 

Of all the statesmen of that period—and more brilliant faculties 
than those possessed by Webster, Clay, Hayne and Calhoun, by Sumner, 
Chase, Seward and Douglass and a score of others, no generation nor 
any political era has produced—it was Lincoln alone, who, with a political 
prescience amounting to prophesy, saw the issue in its just proportions. 











































































































































































In 1848 there was, as I have said, a perfect balance. The senators 
of the South were thirty; those of the Northern states were also thirty. 
In 1858 the free states had increased to thirty-six, while the slave states 
were the same number as before. On every point the South was now 
outvoted. 

The time for compromise was past. The principle, so fortunately 
conceded, that the people of each territory should decide for themselves 
the question whether it should be slave or free, resulted in perpetual 
struggle and antagonism. 

The Gadsden Purchase, Buchanan’s proposed purchase of Cuba and 
the various expeditions to Central America, were all successive attempts 
to increase the slave territory and to restore the old equilibrium. Texas 
espoused the cause of the South. Being a great cotton state it was to its 
interest to do so. California, on the other hand, settled mainly by North- 
erners, had become a free state. And now the battleground was to be 
Kansas. 

It was indeed a struggle for commercial supremacy, a perilous race 
of two antagonistic principles, a war between the new spirit and the old— 
the new spirit of industrial freedom and of nationality, the old of class 
distinctions and of states’ rights. 

The appeal was to the nation. And the race for the settlement of 
Kansas by settlers who should decide the issue according to their own 
predilections was begun. The country was at fever heat and, because 
of the clashes between these two contending factions, these economic 
rivalries, it needed but little to bring about that war which all feared and 
which we now know to have been unavoidable. 

Then came John Brown’s rebellion, the election of Lincoln, the most 
uncompromising foe of secession and disunion ; and with the secession of 
South Carolina and the attack on Fort Sumter the war began. 

This is not the place, nor is it my purpose to trace the history of that 
tremendous conflict. But the two principles of nationality and states’ 
rights had become two armies, the greatest probably that the world had 
ever seen. The issue of that struggle is known to us all. And if I have 
dwelt on the common places of history it was simply as a preparation for 
my proof that the contest was decided according to the exigencies of 
commerce. 

The principle of nationality was vindicated because it is the com 
trolling spirit of modern times, and that this spirit prevailed is due to 
various factors which I shall try to discover. 

The North triumphed, not so much because she had the right on her 
side as because of the co-operating tendencies of the times. The perpetua- 
tion of the Southern idea which meant disintegration was no longef 
possible. A thousand influences had been slowly preparing the American 
people for solidarity. The North was on the side of destiny, but destiny 
was here no blind goddess, but the demand of utility, the logic of unified 
institutions, and the goal of economic progress. 

One by one the states came back to the fold. Nor was it possible 
that they should have been long divided. Sooner or later identical inter 
ests and the unifying highways of commerce would have brought them 
where they now are—under one roof. 

I shall now recount a few of the causes which led to that develop 
ment of the North which enabled her to win and which made her success 
a foregone conclusion. 

Before the peace of Ghent in 1815 the Federal Government was 
chiefly occupied with such questions as mutual rights, impressment 
various treaties, all the result of the European wars, And as of old the 





people were divided into Republicans and Federalists, according to the 

financial and foreign policies of the Government, so now they were 
divided on domestic questions, such as the currency, internal improve- 
ments, protection of manufactures, the public lands, the authority of the 
Federal courts and the extension of slavery into the new territory. 

The transitions were sure but gradual. In 1815 the population, only 
4,000,0000 in 1790, had become 8,000,000, and by the Louisiana Purchase 
the national domain had sprung from the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast. 
In 1791 there were but four banks in the country; in 1815 there were 
banks in every state, in all over 200. Fulton’s steamboat, invented in 
1807, had become a practicable reality, and there were steamboats on 
the Hudson, the Delaware, the Ohio, the Mississippi and also on the 
various bays of the Atlantic Coast. 

The manufacturers of New York and New England, in response 
to the demands created by European needs, were slowly developing, and 
the tariff of 1816 encouraged and fostered that diversification of industry 
which was to make the North the Mecca of the tides of immigration 
which now set in from Europe. To these the South with its limitation 
to one staple—cotton—and with its widening cleavage in society and its 
slavery system could offer no inducement. And it is significant that the 
South was also becoming slowly depleted of that great middle class which 
is the bone and sinew of a republic. 

The society of the South was fixed and unalterable. The North was 
full of change, of hope and encouragement and demanded new blood. 
Here was opportunity, here was social status, individuality and material 
achievement. 

Hence between 1800 and 1860 there was a steady exodus from the 
South to the North and the Northwest, amounting, it is estimated, to 
over 1,000,000 souls. This accretion added great strength to a section 
already expanding under the genial influences of commerce. 

The steamboat and the building of the Erie Canal opened an easy 
way to the great West. Even before 1815 the affluents of the Mississippi 
a the Ohio, all the great rivers, swarmed with immigrants westward 

und. 

We rarely hear of these early immigrations, yet they were an impor- 
tant element in the building of the West. At Pittsburg one observer 
counted fifty flatboats full of immigrants in six weeks; on the Ohio 
another counted 2,000 migrating families in nine months. 

By 1810 already one-seventh of the population was west of the 
Alleghanies. Between 1810 and 1820 the population of New York 
City increased only 3,600 souls, that of the state of Delaware only 75. 
while the increase of the previous decade had been 8,000. The increase 
of the New England States during this period, though this section was 
the most flourishing, was only 35 per cent., while on the other hand the 
increase of population in Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee was 321 per 
cent. 

“To the West” was the cry, but that cry was uttered only by the 
young, the hardy and the enterprising. To the West, where life was 
unfettered and free, where change meant progress and where democracy 
was a fact. 

At that early period, however, the very vastness of the country was 
an element of weakness. There were few facilities for transportation. 
and such as existed were but crude and ineffective. Hence there could 
not be that exchange of commodities, that intercourse and communica- 
tion of section with section which alone could foster the spirit of unity. 
The various sections, each with its distinct division of labor, could have 
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but little of that understanding and sympathy which is the chief benefit 
of commerce. The need for such intercourse, however, was apprehended, 
but it was not possible until the introduction of the steam car. 

This it was which opened up new channels of commerce, reduced 
all sections to an economic equality and made national unity, so long a 
mere dream, a patent and incontrovertible fact. The barrier to inter- 
state commerce was at last broken and the commercial development of 
the country went forward by leaps and bounds. This invention thus 
began a new era. Henceforth nationality became necessary. Commerce 
had achieved what the Constitution alone never could have accomplished, 

One by one the great transcontinental lines crept across the moun- 
tains, the rivers and the prairies; one by one the ramifications of those 
great systems pierced to the heart of every wilderness and opened every 
part of the land. Their value to the country in material wealth is beyond 
calculation. But of no less value have been the consequent increase of 
knowledge, the resulting interchange of ideas, the destruction of sec 
tionalism and that identity of interests which alone make us a nation. 

Formerly trade followed the river, but to-day it follows the rail. 
And it is strange but true that the railroad has not merely sought to 
connect flourishing communities, but it has become a pioneer, exploring 
sections and vast areas never traveled, in its wake a trail of shining cities 
and the glow of opulence and prosperity. Through the railways the vast 
wheat fields of the West and the unequaled mineral resources of the land, 
the coal, the iron, the timber and the gold have been brought to our 
very doors. 

Another factor in the speedy development of the West was ‘the 
discovery of gold in California. By hundreds of thousands adventurers 
from every race and clime flocked to the new Eldorado. The result was 
the creation of a new state and such an enormous increase of capital as 
to inaugurate a new era of investment. 

With the development of the West arose a new and militant Democ- 
racy, which threatened the old regime of Massachusetts and Virginia and 
began the dissolution of the old order. New legislative policies were 
inaugurated. In 1832 the nominating presidential convention, composed 
of delegates reflecting the minds of the people, superseded the old 
methods of election by legislatures. New parties, more in keeping with 
economic tendencies, succeeded the old. Before unification of institu- 
tions could be achieved the disintegration of the forces of disunion was 
necessary. 

So great was the impetus to progress that not even the war, though 
it took from a population of 22,000,000 nearly 3,000,000 able-bodied men, 
could retard it. During the period the population of the North and West 
increased by 3,000,000, and more than 450,000 acres of the public domain 
were taken up by new settlers. 

Following the Civil War came an era of unprecedented prosperity. 
In the South, as well as in the North, recuperation was rapid, and there 
was a change in economic life. Upon the extinction of slavery followed 
the diversification of industry. Railroads were built, manufactories were 
established, and the middle classes, once more encouraged, remained at 
home to develop their native localities. Of that progress Texas is a shin- 
ing example. 

There is nothing I can say that will add to your knowledge; but 
I have gathered a few statistics which indicate your remarkable develop- 
ment, With an area of 262,290 square miles, equal in extent to the 
German Empire, this state alone covers more territory than the entire 
population occupied at the time of the American Revolution which, to be 
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precise, was only the Atlantic seaboard or 240,000 square miles of the 
3,600,000 square miles of our present area. 

Composed of 246 counties, with a coast line of 400 miles, with a 
territory of nearly 168,000,000 acres, 75 per cent of which, or over 
126,000,000 acres, are in farms, and with a forest area of 64,000 square 
miles, Texas has no rival. The average size of your farm is, I am told, 
360 acres, which is by far the largest average in the world while the 
value of your farm property is already over $1,000,000,000. Your invest- 
ments in manufactures are more than $100,000,000. In 1860, fifteen years 
after your admission to the Union, your population was 600,000; to-day 
it is about 4,000,000. This brief record of your growth and development 
explains that prosperity, the evidences of which I see all around me. 

How the railroad has been supplemented by the telegraph and the 
telephone, how the perfection of the ocean steamship has enabled suc- 
cessive tides of immigration, amounting to over a million a year, to come 
to our shores to find here that work and that freedom denied them at 
home, it is not necessary for me to elaborate. 

How also the labor-saving and beneficial inventions, which began 
with the steamboat of Fulton, have added billions of dollars to the 
national wealth and millions of souls to the population, is known to every 
schoolboy. 

To these inventions that wonderful development of our national 
resources, which is the foundation of our prosperity and our greatness, 
is primarily due. For they, one and all, facilitate commerce and have 
made the sections formerly so diverse one in economic interest and 
destiny. 

To mention a single instance, the invention of the McCormick reaper 
alone has added billions to our wealth. It has rendered practicable the 
sowing and the reaping of vast wheat fields equal in extent to empires. 
The West, with its enormous yield of 800,000,000 bushels annually, feeds 
a large part of the civilized world. 

Without these inventions, without the railroad systems and the thou- 
sand other factors which have given such an impetus to progress, it would 
have been impossible to parallel the development of the last seventy-five 
years in many centuries. 

To-day there is no North, no South, no East, no West. Our guar- 
dianship of the South American Republics and our success in the Spanish- 
American War have not only invested us with the dignity of a colonial 
empire, but have made us the greatest international force in the world. 
and, what is even more desirable, they have given us a sense of national 
integrity. We have at last that liberty and union, one and inseparable, 
of which Webster dreamed. 

Is it any less wonderful that this has been along the lines of the law 
of economic progress? Is it not well that the states are bound together 
by necessity? It is no longer to our interest to be divided, and, better 
than this is that union of laws which our material progress has made 
possible, and best of all that one heartbeat, that single purpose and that 
uniform destiny which make us a nation. 

It is, of course, not possible for me to exhaust the catalogue of our 
national resources. With an area equal to the continent of Europe. 
Turkey and Italy excepted, it is no wonder that we have distanced all 
competitors in that race for commercial supremacy which is so charac- 
teristic of our time. 

A few statistics which I have culled from recent authorities will 
reveal the sources of our prosperity better than could any eloquence. To 
institute some illuminating comparisons New York alone is larger than 
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England, Maryland is as large as the kingdom of Holland, and Montana 
cg as much space as that which supports the thirty million of 
apan. 

Our great lakes contain one-third of the fresh water of the globe. 
We have more coast line than any other five nations, look upon the two 
greatest oceans, have 18,000 miles of navigable rivers and over 200,000 
miles of railways, and our interstate commerce is already five times the 
entire tonnage of Great Britain. 

The Mississippi valley alone covers 1,000,000 square miles, half of 
the arable land of the country. Our forests cover 500,000,000 acres and 
yield $500,000,000 worth of timber annually; our coal fields are as large 
as France and cover 200,000 square miles, while the output of our mines 
of precious minerals brings us $200,000,000 a year. 

Our present population is about eighty million. We have over six 
million farms, valued at $25,000,000,000, and the products thereof are 
incalculable, the cotton crop alone being four-fifths of that produced by 
the entire world. 

As items that indicate our property we have 15,000 building associa- 
tions with 2,000,000 members, and our savings banks have over six 
million depositors, one hundred times the number of such fifty years ago. 

It must be conceded that there has been a great growth in the national 
authority. This, however, was inevitable. It is the outcome of our 
economic conditions and commercial expansion; for the Government, 
forced to keep step with the progress of the business interests of the 
country has but developed in proportion. 

It was the intercourse of state with state and the development of our 
national resources, made possible by great inventions, that have done 
more than all else to accelerate that sense of nationality which makes us 
at last a political entity. The welfare of one section of the country is 
now inseparable from the welfare of the rest. This has quickened our 
sympathies, and this consciousness of the selfsame interests is indeed the 
best guarantee of union. We are no longer mere New Yorkers or 
Texans; the state we hail from is immaterial. That of which we are 
most proud is that we are citizens of the United States. 

This realization, now such a commonplace one, was not possible a 
hundred years ago. To one brought up amidst the conditions of our 
modern environment it is not easy to appreciate the primitive manners 
of the generation that founded the republic. In that period of the stage 
coach the journey from state to state not only required many days, but 
much courage. At that time for the Government to communicate with 
the farthest state capitals was sometimes a matter of months. To-day 
the federal authorities are in speaking distance with every state of the 
union. Distance has been annihilated and the old geographical distinctions 
have been abolished. A decision of the Supreme Court or the message 
of the president can be read in its entirety in the newspapers of Dallas a 
, few hours after delivery. 

So much, then, has been accomplished. The institutions of the 
country have been deliberately and consciously built up according to 
the Constitution and the law. Nor am I one of those who think that the 
expansion of commerce has blunted the moral sense of the people. The 
credit system of the country could not exist a single day without that 
sense of obligation which holds society together. I firmly believe that, 
more than any other factor, commerce strengthens the feeling of responsi- 
bility and the impulses of humanity. 

And it will be a sad day for the republic when the man or the men 
who have done so much for the country and the community shall be 
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deprived of the material reward of their labors or of that public or 
private appreciation to which they are entitled. Nor should the fact be 
forgotten that the benefits of their achievements are shared by all and that 
it is the exceptional business men, like those who make up this organiza- 
tion, who set in motion the wheels of progress. 

We have now entered upon the period of industrial organization and 
of the consolidation of vast business interests; and this, too, will bring 
its own problems. The opening of the Panama Canal will bring to your 
section and to the rest of the South a prosperity now undreamed of. It 
will develop your manufactures and increase your population; it will 
begin a new economic era for the whole country. However, as long as 
the sovereignty of the people and the liberty of the individual coincide 
there can be no danger. 

And though the war of economic interests will have to be fought 
over again, yet the result of that issue, as before, will be according to 
the demands of utility. The greatest good to the greatest number is the 
law of progress, and this result no force, no power, no combination, can 
withstand. 


Wanted No Printed Letters. 


A Cincinnati commission house had sold a bill of goods to a new cus- 
tomer in the interior of Kentucky who was not rated by Dun or Brad- 
street. The goods went C. O. D., and a typewritten letter advising the 
country merchant that the goods had been sent was mailed to him. This 
the country merchant acknowledged in the following letter, in which he 
makes some highly original objections to the business methods of the 
commission house: 

“Jentlemen—I want you to understand sur that I ain’t no dam fool 
when I bort that Bill from that read Headed Agent of yores he tole me 
that you sent him all the way from cyncynita to git that order. I thot 
he wus lying and i bort all my goods from the jersey and he told me he 
sold the jersey and would sell one just like he sole the jersey. now you 
writes me a printed letter and sez if I send you the munney you will send 
me the goods. i recon you will. most enny durn fool ud do that. i would 
not mind a Bit send in the munny and risk gittin the goods but when i 
recollect how you and yor eagent done me i refuse to do it if you would 
of treted me right and rit me letters in riting and not of sent me that 
newspaper printed letter like i was a dam fool and could not read ritin 
i would a tuck the goods and pade the cash. 

“now i dont wont no more of yore printed letters i wont stan sich from 
no house i am fifty six year ole the last of next coming jinuwary and the 
fust man has got to put my back on the ground yit. i may not have as 
much larnin in gramma as you got but i can whup you or enny uther 
dam yanky that wants to try ritin me a printed letter.” 


Cranks. 


Of all the cranks that I have met, 
The worst upon the earth 

Is he—afraid he'll never get 
His money’s worth. 
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The Fallacy of the Bank Guarantee Plan. 


Victor Morawetz, who has contributed quite extensively. to recent 
economic thought, has written in his lucid style an analysis of the ques- 
tion now so prominently before the country, the deposit guarantee. The 
BULLETIN has published several brief articles presenting the pros and cons 
of this subject. Mr. Morawetz endeavors to probe to the heart of the 


matter with the result that quite different from the ordinary arguments 
are presented. 


He says: 

“The whole plan is based upon misconception of the processes of 
banking and upon a confusion of ideas. Those who advocate the plan fail 
to appreciate that insurance of the depositors of a bank against ultimate 
loss upon winding up the bank in case of insolvency is one thing, while 
insurance of prompt payment, in cash, to the depositors of a bank when- 
ever it suspends payment, is a very different thing. In the one case the 
insurers, or the guaranty fund, would be liable only to make good any 
deficiency, if all the assets of the bank when reduced to cash, should 
prove insufficient to pay the depositors in full. In the other case the 
insurers, or the guaranty fund, would have to contribute immediately. 
upon the failure of a bank enough cash to pay off all its depositors, and 
thereupon would become entitled to reimbursement out of the assets of 
the bank when these are reducd to cash. 

“The losses suffered by the depositors of failed national banks by 
reason of the ultimate insufficiency of their assets to pay off depositors 
in full have been very small, about one-twentieth of one per cent. They 
are infinitesimal compared with the losses of the people through bad 
debts, frauds, speculation, gambling, indulgence in drink, and other causes 
which might in great measure be prevented. It might be possible, by a 
guarantee or insurance fund, to protect the depositors of failed banks 
against these small ultimate losses upon final winding up of the banks, 
but it would be absolutely impossible to insure the sufficiency of the cash 
reserves of the banks so that depositors of every bank which suspends 
payment will be paid promptly on demand. 

“The reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show that the 
aggregate deposit liabilities of the national banks alone amount to more 
than five thousand million dollars, and that the aggregate amount of cash 
which the banks hold rarely amounts to one-seventh of their deposit 
liabilities, which are payable on demand. There are individual banks in 
New York having deposit liabilities in excess of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars and a good many banks throughout the country with 
deposit liabilities exceeding fifty million dollars. To draw one hundred 
million dollars from the reserves of the national banks to pay off at once 
the depositors of one or two of these great banks, if they should suspend 
payment, would force the suspension of nearly all the banks of the country 
and would precipitate universal panic and disaster. 

“There are many who have been induced to look with favor upon this 
guarantee plan, because they have been assured that it would protect 
innocent people who have deposited their savings in the banks, and that 
all the banks can well afford to contribute a small tax upon their deposits 
in order to bring about this beneficent result. As a matter of fact, only 
a very small percentage of the so-called deposits of the national banks 
represent deposits of the savings of the people. The great bulk of these 
so-called deposits represent merely an exchange of credits made for busi- 
ness purposes between the banks and their so-called depositors. The 
great bulk of the so-called deposits of the national banks originate in the 
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following manner: A merchant, manufacturer or farmer applies to a 
bank for a loan of such sum of money as he needs—say, for example, 
$10,000. He does not want to carry away the money in a bag; what he 
wants is a credit with the bank, so that he can draw his checks upon the 
bank from time to time in the course of his business. The bank accord- 
ingly discounts his note for $10,000, payable at a future date with interest, 
and enters in his deposit book $10,000, less the interest on the note, and 
this is usually done with the tacit or expressed understanding that the 
borrower will draw upon the bank only gradually in the course of his 
business and will always allow a reasonable balance to remain undrawn. 
The nominal deposits of the bank have been increased $10,000 (less the 
interest) by a mere book entry and not a dollar has been actually deposited 
in the bank. The real transaction was simply a swapping of credits 
between the bank and the borrower. The transaction was a perfectly 
honest and proper one, but it is absurd to say that this swapping of credits 
between business men and the banks is something so highly meritorious 
and sanctified that the Federal Government should exercise paternal care 
for its protection by establishing a system of compulsory insurance at the 
expense of all the banks and by requiring the sound and conservative 
banks to pay the losses of those people who choose to deal with the 
unsound and reckless banks. 

“A matter of vastly greater importance than the insurance of indi- 
vidual depositors of insolvent national banks from ultimate loss is to 
secure the safety of the vast structure of bank credits upon which the 
entire business and prosperity of the country to-day depends. As already 
stated, the aggregate deposit liabilities of the national banks alone amount 
to more than five thousand million dollars, while they keep on hand in 
normal times an aggregate amount of money amounting to barely one- 
seventh of their aggregate deposit liabilities. The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that the aggregate deposit liabilities of all 
the reporting banks and trust companies in the United States exceed 
thirteen thousand million dollars and that the aggregate amount of cash 
which they hold, all put together, amounts to about eleven hundred mill- 
ion dollars, only one-twelfth of their aggregate deposit liabilities. This 
thirteen thousand million dollars of deposit liabilities, payable on demand, 
are based on one thousand and one hundred millions of cash reserves ; and 
even this cash is not all ultimate money, but part of it consists of notes 
which are themselves but promises to pay money. The whole structure 
of bank credits is based upon the cash reserves of the banks, for two 
reasons; one is that the deposit liabilities of the banks are payable on 
demand and therefore the banks must keep on hand enough cash to 
enable them to pay on demand all depositors who are likely to demand 
cash, and the other reason is that the amount of the reserve held by a 
bank fixes the extent to which it can lawfully make loans and grant credits 
by creating deposit liabilities. 

“Of course, the banks have other assets, consisting of bills and notes 
receivable and securities to an amount much larger than the portion of 
their deposit liabilities, for the payment of which they do not keep cash 
inhand. Ifa bank is properly managed these assets will ultimately realize 
enough to pay off all the deposit liabilities and the capital of the bank and 
a surplus besides, but no amount of notes, bills or securities is a substi- 
tute for cash reserves when a pinch comes. During the recent panic the 
vaults of many of the banks which suspended payment were bulging with 
the best and safest commercial paper and securities. In most cases there 
was not the slightest danger that the depositors would ultimately lose a 
dollar, even if the banks should have to go into liquidation and be wound 
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up. The cause of the panic and trouble was that the banks had not large 
enough cash reserves, or rather that they had expanded their loans 
and deposit liabilities far beyond the limit of safety in relation to the cash 
reserves which they kept. The injury to business and the loss to the 
community was not caused by the inability of depositors to obtain cash 
from the banks for use as a circulating medium or to be hoarded. The 
inability of depositors to obtain currency from the banks for use as a 
circulating medium was only a temporary inconvenience. The great injury 
caused by the panic resulted from the fact that the withdrawal of cash 
from the banks had reduced their cash reserves below the limit imposed 
by law and required for safety, so that the banks were compelled to call 
in loans which borrowers could not pay without enormous sacrifice, and 
were compelled to refuse loans and credits necessary for the continuance 
of the business of the country. 

“The plan of insuring bank depositors would not tend to maintain 
and protect this great structure of bank credits upon which the business 
of the country depends, but, on the contrary, would introduce new dangers 
which would tend to bring it tottering to the ground. How would this 
plan operate? If the plan is to insure prompt payment of the depositors 
of a bank when it fails, and not merely to make good any ultimate losses 
of depositors upon final winding up of the bank, an enormous amount of 
cash would be necessary in order to make the plan effective. The money 
which the banks would be compelled to contribute to the insurance fund 
would either be locked up by the Government or it would be invested in 
securities, or it would be redeposited with the banks. If locked up by 
the Government, the result would be a reduction of the bank reserves 
by that amount, with the consequent much larger reduction of the power 
of the banks to make loans and grant credits. In other words, it would 
reduce the reserves of the banks and their power to grant credits and 
would tend to cause a stringency in the money market. If the money 
should be invested in securities and thus returned to circulation, the Gov- 
ernment could reconvert the securities into cash only by selling them, in 
which event the money to pay for them would have to be drawn from the 
banks, thereby again causing a stringency in the money market, and this 
would probably happen at the very time when the banks can least afford 
to diminish their reserves. If, on the other hand, the money contributed 
to the guaranty fund should be redeposited in the banks, the only change 
in the situation would be that the banks would have the same reserves 
which they had before the money was drawn from them, but they would 
be subject to call for the repayment of this money out of their reserves 
in order to pay off depositors of other banks that fail. At best, therefore, 
the plan would operate as a compulsory pooling of part of the reserves 
of the banks—the reserves of the prudent and sound banks being miade 
subject to that extent to calls for the payment of depositors in banks that 
are unsound or badly managed. 

“What, then, would be the effect of the plan? When times are good 
and business is prosperous, the weaker and speculative banks would be 
helped to expand their credits and to increase their loans, but in times of 
stringency and threatened trouble the strong and conservative banks 
would be forced to contract their credits and to refuse accommodations 
to their customers in order to preserve and build up their reserves, 9 
that they may be in a position to meet possible demands upon these 
reserves in order to pay off depositors of the weaker banks that may fail. 
The strong banks would be forced to be doubly conservative in times of } 
money stringency and threatened trouble, because they would have to be 
prepared to meet unknown demands, the amount of which they cannot 
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foresee and against which the utmost caution and foresight cannot pro- 
tect them. The tendency of the plan, therefore, would be to cause expan- 
sion of bank credits when conservatism is desirable and to cause contrac- 
tion of bank credits in times of stringency when credit is most needed 
in order to prevent panic and disaster. 

“No guaranty fund, or system of insuring bank depositors, can pos- 
sibly furnish a substitute for cash reserves. At best the plan would be 
but an illustration of a man trying to lift himself over a fence by his own 
boot straps. The plan would not increase the bank reserves by one dollar 
and would not strengthen the banking situation in the least. It would 
weaken the strong banks far more that it would strengthen the weak 
banks. It would tie up all the banks together, the good and the bad, so 
that if ever a time of great stress and trouble should come they would 
all be likely to fall together in one general ruin. 

“It is urged that the adoption of the guaranty plan would give such 
confidence to bank depositors that there would be no more runs upon 
banks, and therefore no more bank panics. Runs upon banks by small 
depositors who wish to draw out cash to be hoarded are not the principal 
causes of bank suspensions. The suspension of a bank is often caused 
without any visible run upon the bank, when people cease to deposit new 
money, or when the larger depositors deliver their checks to other banks 
for collection. But why should the adoption of this plan inspire confidence 
and prevent runs upon banks? As has been pointed out, the adoption of 
the plan would not in the least increase the ability of the banks through- 
out the country to pay their depositors on demand, or strengthen the 
general situation, and it would result in tying up all the banks together, 
so that in times of real stress and trouble they would all have to suspend. 
The utmost that could possibly be accomplished would be to insure that 
the depositors of the unsound banks will, upon final winding up of their 
banks, be paid in full at the expense of the sound banks. Would the 
belief of the depositors of a bank that in case of failure of their bank 
they will get their money in a year or more and that in the meantime 
there may be general disaster throughout the country be likely to prevent 
them from trying to get their money as soon as possible? Certainly not. 
The only way in which this guaranty plan could possibly inspire confidence 
is by leading people to believe that the plan furnishes security, which it 
does not in fact furnish—in other words, by deceiving the American 
people into a false sense of security. 


A Code of Ethics for the Lawyer. 


One of the most significant acts of the American Bar Association at 
its annual meeting held at Seattle during August was the adoption of a 
code of legal ethics. The aim of the code is to set forth clearly the line of 
conduct which characterizes the lawyer who has a high sense of pro- 
fessional duty and the motives which just men approve and demand in 
the members of that profession. The code sets forth the attitude a law- 
yer should bear toward the court in which institution he should help to 
hold the absolute confidence of the people by standing firmly for the 
integrity and impartiality of its administration, again his proper attitude 
toward those accused of crime, states to what limit a lawyer can properly 
go in supporting a client’s cause, how he must comport himself toward 
opposing counsel or associate counsel, denounces as strictly unpro fessional 
the stirring up of litigation directly or indirectly. Section twenty-two 
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deals with advertising direct or indirect, which is quoted in full because 
it gives an excellent impression of the tone of the whole document: 
“The most worthy and effective advertisement possible, even 

for a young lawyer, and especially with his brother lawyers, is 

the establishment of a well merited reputation for professional 

capacity and fidelity to trust. This cannot be forced, but must 

be the outcome of character and conduct. The publication or 

circulation of ordinary simple business cards, being a matter 

of personal taste or local custom, and sometimes of convenience, 

is not per se improper. But solicitation of business by circu- 

lars or advertisements, or by personal communication or inter- 

views, not warranted by personal relations, is unprofessional. 

It is equally unprofessional to procure business by indirection 

through touters of any kind, whether allied real estate firms or 

trust companies advertising to secure the drawing of deeds or 
wills or offering retainers in exchange for executorships or trus- 
teeships to be influenced by the lawyer. Indirect advertisement 

for business by furnishing or inspiring newspaper comments 

concerning causes in which the lawyer has been or is engaged, 

or concerning the manner of their conduct, the magnitude of the 

interests involved, the importance of the lawyer’s positions, and 

all other like self-laudation defy the traditions and lower the tone 

of vur high calling, and are intolerable.” 

Under the heading, “The Lawyer’s Duty in its Last Analysis,” the 
code is summed up in the following language: “But above all a lawyer 
will find his highest honor in a deserved reputation for fidelity to private 
trust and to public duty, as an honest man and as a patriotic and loyal 
citizen.” It is well that a profession which has so great influence for 
good and for evil in the life of the nation has by its best thinkers had 
its line of duty so clearly defined as in this code. The public is surely 
demanding of the lawyer a closer and closer allegiance to the standard 
the code sets out. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAW RELATING TO 
RIGHTS OF PROPERTY AND RIGHTS 
OF CONTRACT. 


An ApprEss BY JUDGE FREDERICK V. BRowN BEFORE THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Crepit MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


The most important consideration concerning the law, so far as the 
business man is concerned, is not to know what the law is, but rather 
to know that there exist somewhere certain fixed rules and principles 
governing his rights and duties, and that somewhere rests the power to 
apply and enforce them. 

Business could not be transacted if the performance of every contract 
had to be enforced in the courts; the channels of trade would be blocked 
and the commerce of the world would soon revert to the state when 
barter was confined to the exchange from hand to hand of the subjects 
of trade. But the unseen and intangible thing that we call law operates 
upon the vast world of trade and its manifold transactions with a potent 
but invisible influence to hold fast the rights of contract and property, 
even as the power of gravity holds movable objects to the surface of the 
earth and prevents their flying off into space. ; 

Law is sometimes said to be the harmony of the universe and this 
is true of the natural law, but of human law I think it is better to say 
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that it is the cause of the harmony of social intercourse. And the great 
thing for us to know is that law reigns and with that assurance we are 
content to proceed to deal with other men according to the methods and 
processes appearing to prevail in the country, without any inquiry as to 
whether those methods are such as the law defines and authorizes or not. 
We feel that since there is law and a means of enforcing it, that our 
conduct will be approved and our just rights protected so long as we 
conform substantially to these customs. 

The merchant delivers his goods to another, not with the expectation 
that he will go to the court house on a subsequent day and get a judg- 
ment for the price, but because he knows he can do so and that the mere 
possibility of its being done is a sufficient guarantee that he will get 
his pay without doing it. 

I have made the statement before another association of business 
men, and apparently with approval, that in the average transactions of 
the commercial houses of our city, every concern might absolutely cancel 
and wipe off from its books all of its claims that in the usual course of 
things it becomes necessary to enforce by litigation, and that this would 
not result in a very perceptible loss or hardship, so far as the amount 
involved in those claims was concerned. 

Of course, such action would be disastrous in its effect upon other 
claims and demands because it would remove from the dishonest and 
delinquent debtor the significant assurance that I have already mentioned, 
viz., that law does reign and that the rights of everybody are protected 
by it. But I state that for the purpose of illustrating the supreme import- 
ance of the assurance of the regular administration of law as compared 
to the importance of knowing what that law is, and how to conform to 
its requirements and to bring about its enforcement. 

It is impossible that all persons who are subject to the operation 
of the rules of law should accurately know and understand its mandates, 
and its many rules and many more exceptions and modifications, and if 
it were necessary that all citizens should know these things, the conditions 
of society would be as intolerable as when a malevolent Roman emperor 
decreed oppressive penal laws governing the actions of his citizens which 
he caused to be inscribed upon pillars so high that none of the populace 
could read them. 

The reason why it is possible for the citizen at large to steer his 
course in society with reference to the rules and principles of law is 
that it is and always has been the aim of our law to follow and adapt 
itself to the customs and usages of society with a view, not to hindering 
or disappointing the objects and purposes of those customs and usages, 
but rather to assisting in the accomplishing of such results and purposes. 

An eminent lawyer has declared in substance that when the customs 
and usages of society concerning those things with which human law 
deals at all have become so well fixed and established as to create a rea- 
sonable expectation that they will be followed and adhered to in all simi- 
lar transactions, then they have attained the force of law and any tourse 
of action or conduct which disappoints such expectation is a breach of 
the law for which the courts should award a remedy. 

The history of the common law as it is thus developed from its 
earliest period up to very recent times, at least, is a history of the develop- 
ment of the rights of the individual as against the rights of the govern- 
ment, or if you please, of society in the aggregate. Every fundamental 
document of the law from Magna Charta to the constitution of Oklahoma 
consists principally of declarations and of provisions for the protection 
of the rights of the individual, and so with the rules of the common law 
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which constitute the great mass of the rules and principles governing our 
relations with each other. 

It is the policy of the law to be extremely jealous of the rights of the 
citizen,—of the individual, and to see that he is deprived of nothing with- 
out either his implied or express consent, either by the state itself or by 
another member of society. A second great principle is that the indi- 
vidual shall not be deprived of his rights or his property, even with his 
consent, except by what is known as “due process of law,” that is to say, 
only after a due and legal trial and determination by a regularly consti- 
tuted tribunal, and according to the ordinary fixed rules of procedure. 

Based upon these two principles rest all of the rules and principles 
concerning the rights of contract which regulate our rights and duties 
with reference to property, and all the rules and principles regulating 
the trial of controversies based in any way upon a dispute arising under 
such contract. 

So we start out with the law of contracts and find that the first and 
most important principle governing that subject is that a contract cannot 
exist and does not exist, except by the free consent and understanding 
of the person who is bound thereby. No person can in any manner 
dictate to another any term or provision of a contract by which that other 
shall be bound, hence, the trite and common-place saying in law that a 
contract consists of the meeting of the minds of two persons upon every 
subject of negotiation. 

Now as applied to the character of the contracts with which you have 
most to deal, that is to say, contracts of sale, and as applied also to your 
customary methods of making such contracts, this rule results in certain 
other obvious deductions. In the first place your sales are conducted 
through agents, on your part, dealing with the purchaser himself in most 
cases, on the other part. The agent that you send out is what is called a 
special agent, that is to say, you have agreed that he may go to others 
with whom you wish to deal and may solicit from them a proposition, or 
as it is called, an order, addressed to you for the sale of merchandise. 
This is the extent to which you have agreed that he may represent you 
or bind you, and consequently you are not bound by him by anything that 
he may do beyond the natural scope of that particular work, and therefore 
he cannot close with the prospective customer a contract for the sale of 
the goods ordered without special authority from you to that effect. He 
may receive the order or proposition from the customer and deliver it to 
you, and it is then open for you to accept or reject it as you see fit, pro- 
vided you do this while the proposition is still submitted to you and 
before it has been withdrawn by the person who made it. 7 

On the other hand, however, if you do accept it, you accept it with 
all the terms and conditions that were embodied in the conversation or 
writing as the case may be, between your representative and the pros- 
pective customer. So far as he is concerned he has not committed him- 
self beyond what he said to your representative. If you wish to make 
further terms or conditions then that is a matter for further negotiation 
between you, but in any event before he will be bound by other provisions 
or terms his consent must be obtained thereto. 

Of course, consent may be manifested in various ways, and it is not 
necessary that it should be expressed either orally or by written words 
because many acts are deemed by law to speak as plainly as either spoken 
or written language can do; and from certain acts and conduct the law 
conclusively implies certain engagements and promises. For illustration, 
one who receives from another goods or merchandise or anything of 
value, knowing that it is not intended as a gift or donation, and who 
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accepts and uses it under those circumstances, is conclusively considered 
to have promised to pay the fair value thereof, that is to say, from the 
acceptance and use by him of the articles delivered to him, the law implies 
a promise on his part that he will pay for them, and this promiise it is 
neither necessary to prove nor possible for him to disprove. So if you 
in response to an order communicated by your agent deliver or tender 
to the prospective customer the goods ordered, coupled with the state- 
ment on your part that they are delivered on conditions or terms different 
from those stipulated by him in the original offer, and he accepts the 
goods from you under those circumstances, the law conclusively implies 
a promise or engagement on his part to be bound by the modification that 
you have suggested. But these are not exceptions to the general rule nor 
modifications of it, they are simply the enforcement of that rule and the 
application of it to other facts and circumstances than those stated in the 
general announcement of it. 

The general principle holds good that one party to a contract cannot 
import into it any terms or conditions binding upon the other party with- 
out such other party’s consent. Many terms have been invented for the 
purpose of defining the contracts which arise out of the different circum- 
stances that I have alluded to, such as implied contracts, constructive con- 
tracts, quasi contracts, etc., but, however, these may vary and differ, the 
principle remains the same, and it may be accepted as a cardinal rule that 
unless consent can be inferred either from language or conduct, no term 
or condition of the contract will be considered binding. 

Contracts of sale are frequently accompanied by statements and rep- 
resentations concerning the nature and quality of the goods sold, These 
are termed generally, warranties, and are binding upon the seller because 
the sale by him is a sufficient consideration to support them, and his agent 
whom he sends out is conclusively presumed to have authority to make 
such representations, and when so made by him, they enter into and 
become a part of the contract of sale. 

Any instructions to such agent attempting to limit his right to make 
such representations would have no binding force so far as the purchaser 
is concerned unless he also were notified of the instructions. It is not 
necessary that the seller should have knowledge of the fact that the agent 
made these representations or warranties. If he accepts the order and 
delivers the goods, he is bound to know at his peril all the terms made 
and entered into by his agent. 

Now it is sometimes sought to limit the effect of such representations 
and warranties, as well as to limit the effect of the general warranty 
which the law implies, by sending a notice along with the goods, or print- 
ing it upon the bill or invoice, but unless the goods are accepted by the 
purchaser with notice of such limitation or restriction, it is not binding 
upon him. If the agent has entered into a binding contract with the pur- 
chaser under authority from the seller, then the seller is altogether power- 
less to impart any such limitations or restrictions into the contract even 
by a notice accompanying the delivery of the goods, because since the 
purchaser has become entitled to receive the goods under the contract 
made with the agent, he is not bound to reject them when the notice comes 
to his attention, and the law will infer when he accepts the goods that he 
accepts them under the original contract, and not under or pursuant to 
any modification suggested by the seller. 

It often happens that a contract of sale is made without anything 
being said concerning the terms of payment of the’ purchase price. As 
already stated, this is one of the circumstances under which the law 
implies a promise, that is to say, when the purchaser accepts the goods, the 
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law implies that he promised to pay for them. In order to make that 
promise effectual, the law will also fix the time of payment if not other- 
wise fixed. The usual time fixed by law for the payment of the purchase 
price is the time of delivery, and the two things must coincide ; indeed, the 
seller is not obliged to deliver unless the price is paid at the same time 
that the delivery is tendered. This rule is subject to modifications, how- 
ever, by custom and usage, and if a well known and well established 
custom and usage has grown up in the dealings between particular par- 
ties, or among the class of merchants to which they belong, whereby a 
certain time of payment is fixed, and it can be shown that both parties to 
the contract were aware of the custom, then the time of payment will be 
fixed with reference to such custom. 

Thus far I have dealt with the rules and principles of law by which 
rights become fixed, but you are also interested in the methods by which 
these rules may be enforced, for, as I have already stated, it is the assur- 
ance that all rights will be enforced which gives value to any particular 
right. With most of the procedure having to do with the enforcement 
of the right to contract you have no interest, because it consists of a set 
of technical requirements which come into force only after you have 
placed your case in the hands of counsel and proceedings are taken in 
court; and with reference to these it is only necessary to say that the 
maxim applies that when a man undertakes to be his own lawyer, he has 
a fool for a client. But there are certain rules with reference to the 
enforcement of your rights which relate back to the original transactions 
upon which your claim is based, and these are rules of evidence. 

At a very early period in the courts of England it was recognized 
that the magnitude and multiplicity of a merchant’s transactions were such 
that it was impossible for the human mind to retain them all, and the 
custom of entering charges in shop books or books of account became 
recognized in the courts, and the charges entered in such books were 
receivable in evidence for the purpose of proving the sale and delivery 
of merchandise. 

It is well known that one result of the feudal system and of the 
institution of chivalry in Europe was to render or to cause the humbler 
occupations to be considered disreputable, and that with reference to those 
engaged in mercantile pursuits the game soon came to go with the name, 
the merchants of those ages not being distinguished for their honesty 
and integrity. 

A curious illustration of that fact and an interesting incident in the 
development of the law upon this subject is shown by a statute passed in 
the seventh year of the reign of James the First, 1609, which reads in part, 
as follows: 

“Whereas divers men of trades and handicraftsmen keeping 
shop books do demand debts of their customers upon their shop 
books long after the same hath been due, and when as they 
have supposed, the particulars and certainty of the wares 
delivered to be forgotten then either they themselves or their 
servants have inserted into their said shop books divers other 
wares, supposed to be delivered to the same parties or their use, 
which in truth never were delivered, and this with the purpose 
to increase by such undue means said debt; and whereas divers 
of said tradesmen and handicraftsmen having received all just 
debt due upon their said books, do often times leave the same 
books uncrossed, or any way discharged so as debtors are often 
by suit of law enforced to pay the same debts again, unless they 
can produce sufficient proof by writing or witnesses of said 
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payment that may countervail the credit of said shop books, 
which few or none can do in any long time after such payment. 

“Be it therefore enacted by the authority of this present 
parliament that no tradesman nor handicraftsman keeping a shop 
book as aforesaid, shall after the feast of St. Michael, the Arch- 
angel next coming, be allowed, admitted or received to give his 
said shop book in evidence in any action for money due for 
wares hereafter to be delivered or work hereafter to be done, 
above one year before the same action brought. . . . This 
act to continue to the end of the first session of the next parlia- 
ment, and no longer.” 


So, in Massachusetts in the same century and later, a rule per- 
mitting shop books in proof of accounts for the sale and delivery of 
goods was adopted, but as to payments of money such entries were limited 
to items not to exceed $6.67. 

The rules adopted in the various states before the enactment of any 
statutes upon the subject differed greatly and this led to an attempt at 
some uniformity by legislation. And as early as 1866 the legislature of 
this state enacted a statute which is substantially our present statute upon 
this subject, except that in the fornier statute the entries were required to 
be in the handwriting of the person who sold the goods, and supple- 
mented by his own oath upon the stand. This has been changed by sub- 
sequent legislation so that the statute reads now as follows: 

“Wherever a party in any cause or proceeding shall produce 

at the trial his account books and prove that the same are his 

account books kept for that purpose, that they contain the origi- 

nal entries for money paid, goods or other articles delivered, 

services performed or material furnished ; that such entries made 

at the times of the transactions therein entered ; that they are in 

his handwriting or that of a person authorized to make the 

charges in the said books and are just and true to the best 

knowledge and belief of the person making such proof, such 
books and . . ._ shall be received as prima facie evidence of 

the charges therein contained.” 


When we realize how many changes have been made in the methods 
of transacting business and in the manner of keeping accounts since 1866, 
and consider the fact that stenography, typewriting machine, mineograph, 
stylographic pen, carbon paper and manifolding device were then as 
unknown to the world, as were the telephone and telegraph in the seventh 
year of the reign of James the First, we can appreciate how poorly suited 
to our present needs is this legislation enacted by the pioneers of a new 
state in the year of Grace, 1866. 

I will endeavor to point out some of the difficulties found by lawyers 
and courts in applying this ancient statute to the present methods pre- 
vailing in the offices of our large commercial houses. 


(Judge Brown then took up an order blank used by one of the jobbing houses 
which was filled in by the salesman on the road and sent into the house, the 
goods being picked out from the order blank and checked off from it by the 
packer, and the order was then treated as the original entry of charge. The 
objection offered to it by the speaker was that the entry was made long before 
the transaction was completed and before the goods were actually sold. It was 
not in the handwriting of the person authorized to make the charge and stated 
that under our statutes it was very doubtful if such order sheets could be admitted 
as evidence in suit as the original entry.) ‘ 


Now in what I have advanced heretofore with reference to the rules 
of law, I wish to add a postscript to the effect that I am addressing: you 
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in my character as a lawyer and not in any official capacity, and I shall 
therefore feel in my latter capacity at perfect freedom to decide contrary 
to anything I have said to you to-night. 

Mr. Robert C. Smith, of Montreal, a King’s Counsellor, relates the 
following incident concerning his early practice: 

“Well do I remember arising to argue one of my first cases. 

I had that sublime confidence that one feels when he is able to 

cite a case exactly in point. The supreme moment at last 

arrived, and with much ostentation the case was cited. To my 

horror the judge received it very coldly, merely observing that 

the case had been over ruled. ‘No, no, My Lord’ I continued, 

‘I have gone very carefully through the reports and it has never 

been over ruled.’ ‘Well,’ said the judge, ‘if it has not been, it 

will be, for I will over rule it.’ Now for my last hope. ‘But 

My Lord, it happens to be one of your Lordship’s own judg- 

ments.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I am glad of that, I will have less hesi- 

tation in over ruling it.’” 


I cannot close this very imperfect discussion of the subjects I have 
ventured upon without paying what I think is a deserved tribute to the 
so-called commercial lawyer, not commercial in the sense that he is in 
the business for what money he can make out of it, but in the sense that 
he has chosen for his life work that dry and uninteresting field of law 
having to do with the rights of property and the rights of contract, accom- 
panied with the unpleasant task of pursuing the reluctant and wily 
debtor ; whose duty it is to piece together from the recollection of wit- 
nesses, and the fugitive entries and memoranda of clerks the fabric upon 
which to base and save important rights of his client, and upon whom 
has rested the duty of guiding the craft of business and of protecting it 
from disaster and wreck upon the rocks and shoals of carelessness and 
improvident business enterprise. His victories have been those of the 
office and counting room. Seldom do his efforts in the court room 
attract attention or win applause, but nevertheless he has done his part 
ably and well to build a strong and substantial business system in this 
country. I know of no member of our profession of whom it can better 
be said: 

“Thrice blest the lawyer, who true to his kind, 

Keeps ever pure in heart and clean in mind; 

Who labors hard, lives well and at last dies poor, 
And when he is dead men hear of him no more; 
But of mankind he is the happiest and best, 
All other men—well Heaven defend the rest.” 


OPEN LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEE ON CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT METHODS. 


Some PracticaAL QuESTIONS SUGGESTED. 


The following letter from the Committee on Credit Department 
Methods outlines some practical work for meetings of local associations. 
The plan of the committee will grow and undoubtedly become popular as 
one association after another falls into the lines suggested: 

“Our committee is certain that a great deal of good will result from 
plain discussion by practical men, and asks that you encourage us in 
our simple endeavor to do what we have been appointed to do. 

“System in business is what the straight line is in mechanics, or the 
shortest time between beginning and finishing a book. 
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“What you or I know of value in office work is mostly due to counsel, 
advice and example of others, and is but slightly added to by our own 
laborious experience. The most valuable knowledge in our own vocation 
has come from contact with our predecessors, and yet how often have 
we sought shorter and better methods, and are still seeking them. 

“Will you not give the benefit of any special, convenient short cuts 
or simple arrangement of your everyday work that you may have worked 
out, or possibly stumbled upon and found valuable, to your brother credit 
man, asking only in return for what he can in like manner give? Will 
you and your Committee on Methods not assist the National Committee 
on Credit Department Methods the coming year by setting apart fifteen 
to twenty minutes of each meeting for talks by at least two of your 
members on the subjects outlined below? 

“A short, concise paper with such forms as may be valuable to the 
user, followed by quizzing or discussion, would arouse the interest of the 
older members and bring the younger members to every such meeting. 
No scholarly or oratorical efforts are asked, but simply an explanation 
such as might be expected, if one member called at another’s office and 
quietly asked one of these questions. 

“Can we depend upon your committee doing its part? 

“The Methods Committee of every local association will be requested 
to discuss at the October meeting the following subjects, and then for- 
ward the papers presented with forms, etc., or, when presented orally, 
to pencil out the chief points and forward to this committee. If this is 
done an intelligent brief can be made of the common experience, to be 
harmonized for the use of the membership at large. 

“Subjects for the October meeting: 

“1—How do you obtain credit information (other than through 
Dun and Bradstreet agencies) ? 

“2.—Do you use National Association inquiry. blanks? 

“3.—Are they satisfactory? If through salesmen give form and 
your experience. 

“4—Property statements—do you use the National Association 
blanks, or have you one of your own forms? 

“s.—Are you successful in securing replies which are properly 
prepared? 

“6.—What form of letters do you use when asking for reply? 

“7 —Do you always inquire about insurance?” 

CoMMITTEE ON CreDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS. 
F. W. Risgue, Chairman. 


The Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
versus 
William Davis, Absconder. 


In the September BULLETIN a brief sketch was given of the long 
pursuit made by the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association after Wm. 
Davis, who established by sleek methods a credit among California whole- 
salers of $5,000, quickly turned the merchandise he had received into cash 
and made rapid his departure. The BULLETIN is now in possession of 
more details than it then had and because of the vigorous way in which 
the case was handled presents the history at the risk of some repetition. 

It appears that Wm. Davis, the latter part of February, 1908, came to 
Los Angeles visiting a number of the large wholesale houses and stating 
that he had opened a general merchandise store in Santa Ana and was 
desirous of getting some credit. At each of the wholesale houses visited 
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he told the credit man that he had means, having at the time between 
$5,000 and $6,000 invested in mortgages and real estate in the East, and 
that he came to Southern California for his health more than for anything 
else. At the time he asked for credit of the various wholesale houses he 
claimed to have already established himself in the general merchandise 
business at Santa Ana with a possible stock of between $4,000 and 
$5,000. In going to the various wholesalers asking for a sixty day credit 
he did not mention that he had sought credit of any wholesale house other 
than the one with which he was then negotiating. As Davis appeared to 
be a straightforward man, and not characterized by the usual business 
cunning of the sharp, his story was in each case believed to be true and 
he was permitted to purchase goods on credit to the extent of $500. This 
was done when first calling on those houses to secure credit. 

The store at Santa Ana was opened by Davis with the goods secured 
on credit. After having been engaged in business for a few weeks Davis 
ordered more goods, as occasion required, of the various wholesale 
firms. His store had a good appearance and it was believed that Davis 
would make a success of his business. 

After Davis had been in business for about two months the drummers 
sent out from the various wholesale houses noticed that Davis was selling 
goods below cost, making a number of purchaser’s premiums, and promis- 
ing that to all who bought $100 worth of goods he would make a present 
of a set of dishes, the actual value being between $10 and $15 wholesale. 
Upon receipt of these reports from their drummers, the merchants became 
suspicious and upon investigation found that Davis was selling goods 
below cost. The creditors then got together and found that he had 
secured goods amounting to over $5,000 from them, and none of the 
creditors thus far had received any money on account. 

Davis suspected that things were taking a serious turn and early in 
May disappeared from Santa Ana. The store remained closed for a 
few days. Creditors were finally advised by drummers of this fact and 
that it was rumored he had left Santa Ana for good. They immediately 
took charge of the store and upon investigation found that the stock 
had entirely disappeared, there being nothing but empty boxes on the 
shelves. 

The matter was then taken up by the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association with the various Credit Men’s Associations throughout the 
United States and it was advised by the Pittsburgh Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation to refer the case to the Pinkerton’s. 

Accordingly, on the 16th of May the matter was placed in the hands 
of the Pinkerton Agency. A vigorous investigation was instituted to 
get trace of Davis, who had feloniously secured goods under false pre- 
tenses from the wholesalers of Los Angeles. The investigation made by 
the agency in Los Angeles disclosed, after brief delay, that Davis had left 
for Seattle about May 13. From that time on the Los Angeles, Seattle, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, Buffalo, Denver, Cincinnati and Chicago offices 
of Pinkerton’s were specially engaged in securing information that might 
assist in the tracing of Davis, the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
having sworn to a complaint through its proper officer, upon which com- 
plaint a warrant for the arrest of Davis was issued. 

On July 8th, the Los Angeles office decided to act still more vigor- 
ously and issue reward circulars, which were sent out to all agency 
informants and to the police authorities throughout the United States. 
The matter was continually before the officials of the Pinkerton Agency 
by whom Davis was finally located through the Cincinnati office on 
August 12. The Los Angeles office was immediately advised by the 
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Cincinnati office of this fact, and the matter was taken up with the mem. 
bers of the Credit Men’s Association there and at a special meeting in 
reference to Davis the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association went on 
record as determined to prosecute any and all fraudulent creditors, and 
especially Davis. 

The Cincinnati police department thereupon was requested to have 
William Davis arrested for obtaining goods under false pretences and 
to hold him until a Los Angeles officer arrived at Cincinnati with the 
proper extradition papers to present and bring Davis back to Los Angeles. 
While these arrangements were being made the Cincinnati office kept 
Davis under continued surveillance. Davis at that time stopped at a 
hotel on Third and Central Avenues with his wife and child. When 
arrested Davis set up a great cry, his loud protests continuing all the way 
to the police station. There he was searched and $3,220 found on his 
person. The information was telegraphed to Los Angeles with a request 
for the names of the defrauded creditors. The next day claims were 
filed aggregating $5,000, and naming one A. D. Bond as assignee of all 
the claims of the California creditors. 

Davis’ first move was to have suit filed by his wife against himself in 
order to get possession of the money seized by the police. The suit was 
based on the claim that the money belonged to Mrs. Davis, having been 
inherited from her grandmother in Poland and given to Davis for safe- 
keeping. The city of Cincinnati was garnisheed, service being made upon 
the mayor. The Adjustment Bureau of the Cincinnati association in turn 
filed suit on behalf of Bond, assignee, against Davis and garnisheed the 
clerk of the police department. 

One of Davis’ moves was to try to make a settlement with the Los 
Angeles association by offering it $3,000 of the money found upon him. 
This, however, the Los Angeles people steadfastly refused to accept, 
determining rather that the law take its course instead of compounding 
a felony by treating with Davis. 

To strengthen the claim of the Los Angeles association and have the 
governor of the state of Ohio render all assistance possible in the return 
of Davis to California by accepting the extradition papers as issued by 
the state of California, telegrams were sent to the presidents of the 
Credit Men’s Associations located at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus 
and Youngstown asking that they bring pressure to bear upon the gov- 
ernor of the state of Ohio to grant the extradition of Davis. The extra- 
dition papers after having been completed and signed by the governor 
of California, were brought on by a state officer. 

In the meantime the story of the arrest had been widely published 
in the papers and the authorities at New Albany, Floyd county, Indiana, 
recognized in the account that it must refer to one George Davis, a party 
who was wanted in that county for defrauding Louisville and Indiana 
creditors in 1903. The Indiana authorities went to the governor of 
Indiana and had requisition papers issued in the name of Geo. Davis. 
These were served upon the governor of Ohio who had been notified 
by the various Credit Men’s Associations in Ohio to honor a requisition 
for William Davis, and the requisition papers being made out for George 
Davis the governor of Ohio, not suspecting that they were for the same 
party, issued a requisition upon the Indiana request. 

The sheriff from Indiana appeared and requested the police depart- 
ment of Cincinnati to deliver up Davis. He was told that the department 
was holding him for the authorities of California and the Indiana sheriff 
thereupon, representing the creditors in his state, went to the attorneys 
for Davis and made arrangements for their co-operation in getting the 
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prisoner back to Indiana instead of California. The two parties then 
went to the judge of the Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas, from 
whom a writ of Habeas Corpus had been obtained, stating that they were 
going to dismiss the Habeas Corpus proceedings and that Davis was ready 
to go with the Indiana authorities without an examination. The requisi- 
tion papers signed by the.governor of Ohio were produced and every- 
thing appearing to the judge to be regular he granted an order directing 
the sheriff of Hamilton county to release Davis and turn him over to the 
Indiana sheriff. 

This order of the judge was made under a misapprehension of the 
facts, the real condition being that the Habeas Corpus proceedings being 
dismissed the prisoner was remanded to the custody of the police depart- 
ment and not to that of the sheriff. Communication was had as promptly 
as the state of facts became known by the representative of the Cali- 
fornia interests with the judge and as soon as the situation was explained 
to him he rescinded his order, but it was too late, as the prisoner had been 
rushed out of the state. 

The Louisville Credit Men’s Association was communicated with 
and a representative of that association was sent across the Ohio to New 
Albany and arrangements made to hold Davis in the event of an effort 
being made to release him on bond. Events showed, however, that this 
was not the purpose of the Indiana interests and the prisoner is still being 
held with two indictments against him. California, of course, still holds 
its indictments and he will be turned over to that state as soon as the 
Indiana authorities are through with him, and negotiations are now pro- 
gressing to determine in which state the prosecution will first be 
conducted. 

As regards the civil suit against Davis it is still pending in the Ham- 
ilton County Court, and the sheriff has in his possession $3,230, a gold 
watch and chain, a diamond ring and five trunks, the checks for which 
were found upon Davis’ person. These five trunks contained loot from 
the San Francisco stores consisting mainly of plated silverware, knives 
and forks, shoes, ladies’ skirts, etc. An invoice has been taken and it is 
probable that other firms will come forward and make claims of having 
been defrauded by Davis. 

This prosecution, begun by the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, demonstrates as few histories could the necessity of creditors work- 
ing together to run down men of the Davis type. Had Los Angeles not 
been so determined Davis would doubtless have gone elsewhere and 
repeated the game which he played upon Indiana and afterwards Cali- 
fornia merchants, for it was found after his arrest in Cincinnati that he 
had defrauded the merchants of Indiana and Louisville of something over 
$6,000 worth of merchandise. 

From inquiries which have been pouring into the police department 
of Cincinnati it is surmised that Davis is the party who is also wanted in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

This case shows that merchants are banded closer together for 
mutual protection than ever before and it will become more and more 
difficult for men like Davis to undertake to play their felonious tricks 
first in one part of the country and then in another, and the merchants 
of Los Angeles deserve great credit for the example which they have 
given of determined pursuit and refusal to compromise. 


Shortening Credits. 


The following taken from “Farm Implement News” expresses 
briefly the acute credit problems facing the agricultural implement trade 
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to-day which manufacturers in that line are in association making deter- 
mined efforts to meet and overcome. That they will succeed there ‘can 
be no doubt for the old methods referred to are intolerable. 

“Long credits are the greatest drawbacks to success in the imple- 
ment business. For three generations farmers have been trained to 
believe that they can pay the implement dealer almost when they please. 
The very men who are always prompt in their obligations to the banker, 
the dry goods merchant, the grocer and to all other tradesmen do not 
hesitate to ask from six months’ to three years’ credit from the man 
who sells those articles that are absolutely essential to the success of 
their farming operations. 

“These practices date from the early settlement of each state. 
Then the farmers were poor, they had no capital. Agricultural imple- 
ments were sold at high prices and the margin of profit was heavy. 
If the new and improved implements were to be placed in the hands of 
the farmers the sales must be made on long time. Since those days 
the farmers have waxed well to do and in many cases rich, and like the 
Jews of old when they waxed fat they kicked, for longer terms. 

“There has been a complete revolution in our conditions. As a rule 
farmers are now able to buy and pay cash or at least to settle on a 
reasonable credit, following the harvesting of the next crop. Manufac- 
turers are now producing far better implements, but on very close mar- 
gins. Dealers are selling on as close margins as are consistent with a 
fair living and a modest profit, and generally it is only a fair living. 

“Another element enters into the problem: Formerly manufacturers 
bought their raw materials when they needed them and on reasonable 
credit. Now materials must be ordered long in advance in order that 
specifications may be properly executed, and when delivered such mate- 
rials must be paid for immediately. 

“In view of these altered conditions manufacturers have found it 
necessary to shorten their terms and especially to shorten the discount 
period. It is now up to the dealers to pass along the reform to their 
customers. Fortunately there is no need of sudden or arbitrary action. 
What is required is a general movement for the gradual shortening of 
terms, The retailers should begin a campaign of education.- Doubtless 
it will take five years to bring matters around to a proper basis, but if 
the implement men get on the right track they will in time reform the 
business. Those dealers who have not already begun the work on this 
line should make the start this month. Reasonable effort will in time 
put implements on a par with other articles of merchandise.” 


A Few Questions Put to the Legal Department of the National Office. 


The legal department established by the National Association of 
Credit Men by authority of the 1907 convention is being discovered more 
and more by the members, cases frequently coming before it which will 
be interesting to credit men generally. Lately the following questions 
regarding correct practice in bankruptcy cases were put to the depart- 
ment and are given with opinions: 

“Is it permissible for a referee in bankruptcy to receive from trustees 
deposits of money realized from the sale of assets, and are trustees acting 
in accord with law in turning over such money to the referee? Is there 
any way to prevent the holding of the funds of a bankrupt estate for 
twelve months and to enforce a first dividend within a reasonable time 
after the assets have been converted into cash, say sixty or ninety days?” 

The legal department in answer says that for the referee to demand 
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or even receive the funds constituting a bankrupt’s estate from the trustee 
makes a proceeding unwarranted in law. 

It calls attention to Section 61 of the bankruptcy act, which pro- 
vides that courts of bankruptcy shall designate by order certain banking 
institutions as depositories for the money of bankrupt estates, and says it 
appears from following sections that the trustees shall have the right 
to draw these funds and that they should be kept in such bank in his 
name as trustee for the estate. 

Again it refers to Section 64, providing that the court shall order 
the trustee to pay various sums of money out of the bankrupt’s estate 
and be credited with them; and to Section 70, providing that the trustee 
of the estate of the bankrupt shall be vested by operation of law with 
the title of the bankrupt to his property, and the usual form of dividend 
check is signed by the trustee, although it is usual to have such checks 
for dividends countersigned by the referee; and to Section 29, providing 
that the referee or the judge or a clerk under an order made by the 
judge must countersign. 

The department cites Section 47 of the bankruptcy law providing 
that trustees must account for and pay over to the estate all interest 
received, collect and reduce to money the property of the estates, must 
deposit all money received by them in one of the depositories designated, 
above referred to, and disburse such funds only by check, and further that 
they must pay dividends within ten days after the dividend has been 
declared by the referee. 

All the foregoing provisions seem to indicate plainly, says the depart- 
ment in its opinion, that it is not permissible for a referee in bankruptcy 
to receive from trustees the deposits in moneys received from the sale 
of assets and that the trustee is not doing right in turning over such 
money to the referee, and that the referee has no power to demand that 
he shall turn it over. As to the other question whether there is any way 
to prevent the referee or trustee holding bankrupt funds instead of paying 
them out in dividends, it is provided by Section 5 of the bankruptcy act 
that the first dividend shall be declared within thirty days after the adjudi- 
cation if the money of the estate equals or will probably equal five per 
cent., and that further dividends shall be declared upon like terms as the 
first, and as often as the amount shall equal ten per cent,, or more, except 
that the final dividend shall not be declared within three months after the 
first one. 

Now, if the referee fails to declare a dividend pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the proper procedure for a creditor would be to apply on an affidavit 
setting forth the facts to the United States District Judge for the district 
in which the bankrupt estate is being administered, and ask for an order 
to compel the referee to declare such dividend or for an order upon the 
referee to show cause why he should not declare such dividend; there 
should be no hesitation in notifying a referee who is unwarrantably 
refraining from the declaration of a dividend that if he does not make 
such declaration forthwith, the creditor will apply for such an order. 


Your Duty to Read a Contract Before Signing. 

That it is your duty to read a contract before signing will be 
generally acknowledged by business men, even though they admit 
that they are weak in its practice. It is well to remember that in 
case of suit upon a contract signed without being read the court 
will probably take no cognizance of the fact that the signer was 
not fully posted regarding its contents. In a recent case before the 
Supreme Court of West Virginia the judge decided that if a party 
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signing a contract, or writing, does so without acquainting himself 
with its contents he cannot be relieved from the consequences of the 


act of signing unless it can be proved that his signature was obtained 
by act of fraud. 


Some Morning-Mail Puzzlers. 


The credit man who receives letters like the following cannot be 
commiserated on the ground of suffering a monotonous existence. It 
is difficult to advise what line of study should be pursued to increase 
one’s skill in interpreting such picturesque models, but any which cultivate 
the imagination are probably preferable. The interpretation so far as the 


letters could by various means be interpreted is annexed to each letter 
of the series. 


RocHAMBEAU, LA., 6-2 1908. 
Quic Delivry groc Co. Ltd no La 


jentlemen pleas see your not at one Heven Bee protete To day at 4 Clau 
i wei Tolet for ples Sunney Back out one i ame Reidi for 
Yous Truley 
ALPHONSE CHAMPAGNE 


us Don Fargaut Sen some of my not Back To Firh N. Bank of 
Rochambeau. 


(Please see your note at once having been protested to-day at 4 o’clock, I told 
you to please send it back at once I am ready for it. 
Don’t forget to send some of my notes back.) 


RocHAMBEAU, La. 6-2—1908. 
Quic deliry groc Co. Ltd. 
Jentlemen i onchose a Check for $4.88 Doll Paid Bal an no $2.40 Due 
and guive me credi fer This Res 

in alox To no if is you guive Dis intrition To Colette Dis no. 
Yous Truley 


ALPHONSE CHAMPAGNE 
(I enclose -a check for $4.88 Dollars. Pay balance on note $2.40 due, and give 
me credit for the rest. I would like to know if it is you who gave this instruction 
to collect this note.) 


ROCHAMBEAU 6-10 1908 
Quick Del Gro Co 


Jenunllement I dat not Reseve maj not yeu Clemet To Ben sen Bank 
Sen 3 Day of The mont 
i ame ana Ese Barder 
Yors Truley 


ALPHONSE CHAMPAGNE 


(I did not receive my note, you claimed to have been sent back since the 3d 
day of the month. 
I am uneasy about it.) 


HOW TO HANDLE OVERDUE BOOK ACCOUNTS. 


3y Frepertck L. Ponp BErorE THE DENVER CREDIT MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 

In treating the question of handling overdue book accounts it is fair 

to explain that I speak from the standpoint of the business in which I 
have been educated,—the meat packing industry, but in any line it would 
be fair to presume that an A No. 1 merchant, whose business is prosperous, 
will cause you no trouble in paying his bills when, due, and that a slow 
customer is not engaged in a prosperous business and therefore cannot 
pay his bills when due—or that such customer is peculiar and will not pay. 
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I differ with those who maintain that extending credit on merchan- 
dise is not similar to loaning money. I consider that a merchandise debt 
indicates a loan equivalent to cash and comes under practically the same 
heading as a cash loan. A wholesaler loans the goods which is the 
equivalent of money to the customer for a certain period, expecting and 
fully anticipating that payment will be forthcoming promptly at the end 
of that period. He charges no interest, and it is certainly a matter of 
considerable importance to the wholesaler to have the money for those 
goods at maturity. If the obligation is not met at maturity there should 
be an explanation made immediately to the satisfaction of the creditor 
inasmuch as the customer has had the benefit of your goods, and since, 
in our case,—the goods being perishable—turned them into cash, it stands 
to reason that if he does not remit for those goods a week or two hence 
when they fall due, he is entitled to little consideration. I thus preface 
my remarks in order to explain my position with a delinquent customer, 
as otherwise it might seem harsh, and in some cases—unreasonable. 

The end and aim of our work is to get the money, and the most 
successful credit man is he who not only gets the money but also keeps 
the good-will of his trade. 

In opening a new account, it should at the very start be understood 
what terms you will allow that customer and he should be educated from 
the first to pay on those terms—it can be done. Should the customer pay 
promptly for a period and then become slow, the credit man must consider 
several points, such as: Has he become slow through a temporary condi- 
tion of his business, or has he gotten behind generally—never again to 
catch up—or did he start in this line of business inexperienced, and there- 
fore unable so to conduct same as to make a success of it? 

When you have decided in your own mind for what reason a cus- 
tomer has become slow, you must act decisively, either insisting on his 
paying up immediately and closing the account if the condition is serious 
enough, or allowing the accommodation until the customer has again 
attained his usual condition. I believe to a certain extent in collection 
letters to educate the trade, not stereotyped, but original, simple letters. 
I would write a customer when he becomes slow, explaining to him your 
terms and asking in a reasonable way, if there are conditions which war- 
rant him in being slow. If there are such, and there often are, he will, 
if he is a good business man, write you fully giving an explanation which 
will, if found correct, ease your mind. 

Should the customer ignore your letter and also fail to pay, I would 
within a period of five or ten days, or sooner, as the urgency of the case 
might seem, send him a statement with stamp thereon, “This account is 
now past due—kindly let us have remittance to cover,” and below that 
stamp another which is important “Unless otherwise instructed, or unless 
your remittance reaches us before we shall take the liberty of 
drawing upon you for $———. Kindly arrange to honor the draft in 
due course.” 

I would never draw on a customer for a bill past due without first 
notifying him of your intention and allowing him at least several days 
before the draft arrived at his bank. If the draft is returned unpaid 
with no satisfactory reason given, the account is becoming a serious one. 
You have written the customer a letter explaining your terms, you have 
sent him a statement notifying him again that the bill was past due and 
of your intention to draw on a certain date and when that draft is drawn 
and returned unpaid, I say the case then becomes a serious one. Another 
letter should now be written expressing your surprise at your customer’s 
failure to honor your draft or give any satisfactory answer for not doing 
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so, and insisting firmly on an immediate explanation. If this letter does 
not bring a reply by return mail, one more letter should be written, stating 
that unless remittance in full for past due bills be forthcoming immedi- 
ately upon receipt of your letter, you will be obliged to refer the matter 
to your legal department on a certain date with instructions to collect. 
And do not under any consideration allow that date to pass without 
taking the threatened action. If you do, it will indicate to the customer, 
you have been bluffing him and should you have occasion again ever to 
open the account under more favorable conditions he will know you mean 
business if you carry out your policy to the letter. If the last letter does 
not bring in the remittance then you have an account for legal attention 
and possibly a bad debt, but you will have established that fact in less 
than six weeks after your bill was due. The foregoing is a general sys- 
tem which I have been successful in following, but, of course, could not 
apply in a good many cases. It is necessary in the history of a great 
many overdue accounts to have a positive understanding, and I invite 
that understanding when it seems necessary as soon as possible. 

To understand the importance of prompt remittances in business, 
consider what the interest for thirty days is on one million dollars in 
book accounts which are past due—$4,166 at 5% interest. This, at a 
glance, indicates how necessary it is to use effective means to get in your 
accounts, not ten, twenty or thirty days after they are due, but when due. 

I do not believe in extensions as a general rule, post dated or short 
checks, or payments on account. We must all admit that we have seen 
times when it is necessary to grant extension. I have done so, you have 
done so, but probably not without going into a full and complete history 
of the case. When a customer applies for an extension, the question 
naturally arises in my mind—is he doing a profitable business—if I satisfy 
myself that he is, the next question which arises is—why then, if he is 
doing a profitable business, is he asking for this extra accommodation? 
He may be attempting to swing a larger trade than his capital warrants. 
If so, then I call a halt right there and refuse the extension. If his 
money is tied up in book accounts I also refuse the extension because I 
consider a man in business who has four-fifths of his capital tied upon 
his books and the other one-fifth left to do business on and pay his bills, 
is not a good customer to have on my books. Again—if he is away from 
business on business, I would not grant an extension unless I was com- 
pelled to through a matter of policy, because I consider that a man with 
money in the bank or in his pocket can pay his bills promptly when 
they fall due no matter in what part of the country he may be. 

There is only one good and satisfactory reason for granting exten- 
sions, generally speaking, and that is in the case of natural disturbances, 
fire or flood, storm or death, and then we must help the unfortunate. 
The thought, however, should occur to every credit man who has a 
special interest in getting in the money, that his firm is not in business 
to finance customers but to sell them goods, and should they need financ- 
ing, the banks are entitled to the business and a customer should always, 
if necessary, use his credit there to pay debts to wholesalers when he 
needs the assistance of extra time. 

A post dated check to me is nothing more than an unsecured note 
and I will not accept them in any case. If the payment is delayed thirty 
days, I would rather take an unsecured note if necessary for that time 
than a post dated check, because I consider it more business like and 
better discipline to the customer than accepting his check dated ahead. 
A good business man will never draw paper on his bank at some future 
date anticipating the deposit of enough money to meet same before it is 





presented—that is not what a bank is for. I am frank to say that when 
a post dated check is offered the risk from a credit standpoint falls 
decidedly in my estimation. 

A short check is a flash of thunder out of a blue sky to a credit man, 
or at least it should be. I have never yet seen a good excuse for a short 
check, and I do not believe there can be one. And, why? Because you 
realize that a check book or most check books carry a place for balances 
after each check, also for deposits, and a man cannot misjudge the size 
of his bank account if his bank book is kept up to date as it should be. 
It is no excuse to say, I did not realize my balance was so low, or I thought 
I had deposited before issuing the check. That is a matter that the cus- 
tomer should have made certain of. Immediately upon receipt of a short 
check, I would wire or write the customer advising him and requiring an 
explanation by return mail. If the explanation is not satisfactory | 
would immediately discontinue credit, as the risk is one which will event- 
ually lose you money. 

Payments on account cause a great deal of annoyance in bookkeeping, 
later on causing disputes, and are not necessary or should they be accept- 
able. They indicate that a customer is either close run for money, or has 
not the good judgment to see that it is to his advantage to keep his indebt- 
edness cleaned up in full, when due. There is nothing more aggravating 
to a credit man than to have a customer who continually is paying ten 
dollars cash on a fifteen dollar invoice when due and it should not be 
tolerated. It can be stopped by properly educating the customer. 

It is of great importance to a credit man to be firm, but not sharp 
or sarcastic in his correspondence on overdue accounts. The trade as a 
general rule is comparatively easy to handle if diplomacy is used, but 
you will find that it is immediately antagonistic when you question its 
integrity or ability. 

It is necessary at all times to be a gentleman even in my line of busi- 
ness where we have so many instances of scoundrels taking advantage of 
kindness and consideration. We often have customers whose methods of 
payments are aggravating to say the least, they are as slow as the pro- 
verbial molasses in January, but are financially responsible. We should 
make no change in our terms in their favor. If we do, we unintentionally 
discriminate against the competitor, who is smaller, and not so well fixed 
financially, but depends upon us for a square deal. Again, I say be 
firm—know when to take a stand and take it—don’t budge and you 
will find that these slow, chronically slow customers who have caused so 
much trouble will eventually learn that they cannot avoid paying you 
when due, and will finally get into line with others, and smaller ones 
oftentimes, who are prompt pay. 

In conclusion I want to take the opportunity of giving a few ideas 
in reference to the needlessness of having many overdue accounts. Do 
you, when opening an account insist on seeing a statement of the cus- 
tomer’s assets and liabilities, either through the mercantile agencies or 
by personal statement? I think this is most important. A man asking 
credit should always be willing to give his creditors an insight into his 
business affairs, and where he is not willing to do so, and you extenr him 
credit, he is taking a certain advantage of you and knows it, and if he is 
shrewd, and ‘such men usually are, he will follow up this advantage later 
in the manner of his payments. A statement is the only means of your 
knowing or deciding whether or not the prospective customer will make 
a satisfactory one from your standpoint. Do you correspond with others 
in reference to a prospective customer, his references, for he should 
always give you references on his first order? It may be if you do, you 
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will find before ever opening the account, that you are dealing with one 
who is very slow pay, and whose credit has been entirely worn out with 
your competitors. Do you want this kind of an account? Of course not, 
but you will get them and in plenty if you do not sufficiently investigate. 

There are three things which I never hesitate about in handling over- 
due accounts, first, when necessary, have a “show down”—the quicker 
the better ; second, I do not hesitate to hold orders when I feel I cannot 
conscientiously make shipment. The customer may leave for a time but 
will in the majority of cases always come back home a better and wiser 
man; third, I make good any statements made a customer. It belittles 
you with your trade to make statements you do not intend to make good, 
injures your efforts, and does just the opposite from accomplishing the 
end which you desire. 

Remember that to your trade upon which your house depends, you 
must be courteous but firm, business-like and honest. To your house, 
you must at the same time show results, get in as quickly as possible the 
money which is outstanding on your books. The use of money is valuable 
now as never before and you can save interest. You must be true to 
both your house and its customers. The secret of success, I believe, in 
handling overdue book accounts is to educate your trade properly. You 
will find in a majority of cases, as your efforts in this line progress, that 
it will be as much a matter of gratification to them, as to you, to get 
their money to you on time, and thus secure a good standing with a 
house which treats them fairly and squarely, giving them value received. 


The American Bankers’ Association in Convention. 


The annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association which 
this year was held in the week of September 28th at Denver, Colo., has 


become an event of national importance. This year, because of the stress 
and strain of the financial world prevailing since October last, the con- 
vention takes an especially important place in the public interest. Much 
naturally was said regarding our currency system which came in for 
repeated attacks and general condemnation as unfit for a vast commercial 
nation. 

President J. D. Powers made an earnest plea to get the great ques- 
tions of our currency out of politics, as the banking and commercial 
interests of the country have, long enough, had to meet and overcome 
the vagaries put forth for political effect. The latest of these and one 
of the most serious now looming up, said President Powers, is the 
proposition of the government guarantee of bank deposits, which bankers 
should seek vigorously by a campaign of education to expose the fallacies 
of just as had been done in the past regarding the free silver theory on 
the basis of 16 to 1. President Powers declared that questions of cur- 
rency must be the work of experts who understand the necessity for 
and importance of ridding the government of the dangerous legal tender 
greenbacks by their final redemption and retirement, and can advise a 
safe and sane means of gradual change from our bond renewal currency 
to a system that has proved sound in the experience of other countries. 

The Federal Legislative Committee in its report took opposition to 
the guaranteeing of bank deposits in the following language: 

“Your committee is opposed to the guaranteeing of deposits by either 
State or Federal Governments, or assumption of a trusteeship by either 
of a guarantee fund, believing that it would be a function wholly outside 
of any purpose for which State or Federal Governments were organized, 
and for the further fact that the assuming of a trusteeship would be mis- 
leading to the general public, as it is not a guarantee by either State or 
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Federal Government; and that such a law would work to the detriment, 
not only of the banks, but to the depositing public as well. If one class of 
bank creditors is to be insured against the usual mischance of business, 
why not all classes, and where is the justice of levying a depositor’s loss, 
for which he is not responsible, upon other banks, who also are not 
responsible for his loss, and who have no voice whatever in the selection 
of where he shall keep his account? 

“Deposits in a bank are safe in just the proportion that its assets 
are good. We should discourage unwise extension of credit, rather 
than open the way for reckless banking, which would seem to be the 
inevitable result of the proposed schemes. 

“Let Congress provide a means whereby perfectly solvent banks with 
good assets can obtain currency with the same facility as banks in other 
great commercial nations, and tlhiey will have gone far toward prevention 
of panics.” 

The report received the approval of the convention. 

President Alexander Gilbert, of the New York Clearing House 
Association, then delivered an address in which he declared unequivocally 
for a central bank of issue. “Let us,” he said, “keep in view the fact that 
what we require to round out our system is a central bank with branches 
authorized to issue an asset currency in time of need to be issued to 
banks as loans on acceptable security at a rate of interest fixed by law, 
not less than 5 per cent. per annum. Such a bank would deal only with 
banks and the Government and be so safeguarded by law as to neutralize 
all the criticism that is urged against a central bank. Its note issues 
would be secured by a guarantee fund—a 25 per cent. gold reserve— 
adequate redemption facilities, a provision for prompt retirement and 
cancellation when presented for payment. 

“It is unnecessary to go into details—sufficient to say that the experi- 
ence of European nations teaches that the movement for currency reform 
in this country must eventuate either in a central bank or asset cur- 
rency. I am a believer in the safety and feasibility of asset currency 
when confined to a few large banks similar to the system operated in 
Canada, Scotland, Germany or France, but in this country, with seven 
thousand national banks, many of them very small banks, privileged to 
issue asset currency, which privilege would serve to increase the number 
rapidly, I very much fear that it would prove impossible, through what 
we term adequate redemption facilities, to properly regulate the issues 
and prevent inflation. 

“On the other hand, a central bank would centralize the note issues 
and the banking reserve and would carry the Government deposits, 
and would at all times be a source of supply from which other banks 
could obtain help in the hour of need. It could negotiate foreign loans 
in time of panic. It could regulate the interest rate better than any other 
agency, and would probably work just as well here as in any of the 
Continental nations. If we could reconcile ourselves to the idea that 
a great central bank—either a bank or banks, or a Government bank— 
could be as safely and successfully operated in this country as any- 
where in the world, and at the same time would set ourselves to work 
to develop a plan, I feel quite confident that practical results would be 
reached in a short time. Whatever is done must be done gradually. Our 
system would not be the worst in the world if its lack of elasticity could 
be remedied. A central bank such as I have suggested would accomplish 
this effectively, and possibly after a few years of successful trial would 
pave the way to the abandonment of our bond-secured theories.” 

Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., president of Princeton University, 
addressed the convention on the “Banker and the Nation,” and urged 
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that the banker had far wider duties than those immediately connected 
with his institution. The speaker argued that the influence of the 
banker could be extended by means of branch banks. He said in part: 

““‘Where and whose is the money of the country? is the question 
which the average voter wants his political representative to answer 
for him. Bankers can answer the question, but I have met very few 
of them who could answer it in a way the ordinary man could under- 
stand. Bankers, as a body of experts in a particular very responsible 
business, hold, and hold very clearly, certain economic facts and indus- 
trial circumstances in mind, and possess a large and unusually interesting 
mass of specialized knowledge of which they are masters in an ex- 
traordinary degree. But I trust you will not think me impertinent if 
I say that they excuse themselves from knowing a great many things 
which it would manifestly be to their interest to know, and that they 
are oftentimes singularly ignorant, or at any rate singularly indifferent, 
about what I may call the social functions and the political functions 
of banking, particularly in a country governed by opinion. I am not 
here to advocate the establishment of branch. banks or argue in favor 
of anything which you understand better than I do. But I have this 
to say, and to say with great confidence: that if a system of branch 
banks, very simply and inexpensively managed and not necessarily open 
every day in the week, could be organized, which would put the resources 
of the rich banks of the country at the disposal of the whole country 
sides to whose merchants and farmers only a restricted and local credit 
is now open, the attitude of plain men everywhere toward the banks 
and banking would be changed utterly within less than a generation. 
You know that you are looking out for investments; that even the 
colossal enterprises of our time do not supply you with safe invest- 
ments enough for the money that comes in to you; and that banks 
here, there and everywhere are tempted, as a consequence, to place money 
in speculative enterprises, and even themselves to promote questionable 
ventures in finance at a fearful and wholly unjustifiable risk in order 
to get the usury they wish from their resources. You sit only where 
these things are spoken of and big returns coveted. There would be 
plenty of investments if you carried your money to the people of the 
country at large and had agents in hundreds of villages who knew the 
men in their neighborhoods who could be trusted with loans and who 
would make profitable use of them. Your money, moreover, would 
quicken and fertilize the country and that other result would follow 
which I think you will agree with me is not least important in my argu- 
ment: The average voter would learn that the money of the country was 
not being hoarded; that it was at the disposal of any honest man who 
could use it; and that to strike at the banks was to strike at the general 
convenience and general prosperity. I do not know what the argu- 
ments against branch banks are, but these I know from observation to 
be the arguments for them, and very weighty arguments they seem to 
me to be. 

“That, however, need not concern me. I am not so much inter- 
ested in argument as in illustration. My theme is this: bankers, like 
men of every other interest, have their lot and part in the nation, their 
social function and their political duty. We have come upon a time 
of crisis when it is made to appear, and is in part true, that interest is 
arrayed against interest; and it is our duty to turn the war into peace. 
It is the duty of the banker, as it is the duty of men af every other class, 
to see to it that there be in his calling no class spirit, no feeling of antag- 
onism to the people, to plain men whom the bankers to their great loss 
and detriment do not know.. It is their duty to be intelligent, thought- 
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ful, patriotic intermediaries between capital and the people at large, 
to understand and serve the general interest; to be public men serving 
the country as well as private men serving their depositors and the enter- 
prises whose securities and notes they hold. How capital is to draw near 
to the people and serve them at once obviously and safely is the ques- 
tion, the great and pressing question, which it is the particular duty of 
the banker to answer. No one else can answer it so intelligently; and 
if he does not answer it, others will; it may be to his detriment and to 


the general embarrassment of the country. The occasion and the respon- 
sibility are yours.” 


Movement to Force Concerns Issuing Commercial Paper to File 
Statements. 

In the September issue of the BULLETIN was printed the following 
paragraph : 

“At the annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association, to 
be held at Denver during the week commencing September 28th, one of 
the important subjects which will come up for discussion will be the 
need of some organized form of co-operation between the banks and 
note brokers in the matter of commercial paper. A number of evils have 
sprung up in the rapid development of the commercial paper idea and an 
answer is sought to the question how to correct the abuses attending the 
present method of handling commercial paper and properly safeguard 
the purchaser of this form of investment. The feeling is that there must 
be closer co-operation between the banks and brokers and that a general 
movement must be started to procure annual audits and appraisals by 
competent firms of certified public accountants, and further, that standard 
forms of signed statements must be adopted to be issued at shorter 
intervals than is now the common practice.” 

The movement here referred to is rapidly taking definite form 
owing to the recent failure of several very large issuers of paper which 
was distributed in banks east and west. The fact that there have been 
since January first 12,000 firms with $180,000,000 liabilities which have 
become bankrupt has pointed clearly to the need for devising a plan for 
examining credits. 

The banks, though not unitedly, have in general asked for audited 
statements from those whose paper they buy, but many large mercantile 
houses have been indifferent to these demands. The New York State 
Bankers’ Association adopted a form of statement some years ago for 
prospective borrowers to sign and this statement has come into quite 
general use except for the very largest business concerns. The state- 
ment calls for complete details of the firm’s business, and is so thorough 
that should the firm repudiate its obligations its statement can generally 
be used to support a claim on the part of lenders that the loan was 
obtained by fraudulent representations. There has been considerable 
disinclination shown at times to signing such a statement; but the banks 
have come to regard a refusal as an acknowledgment of weakness, and 
the result is that the statement has come very generally into use. Some 
banks have taken the decisive stand that they will not loan any mercan- 
tile or industrial concern a cent until the statement properly signed has 
been filed. 

Now bankers of different cities, particularly New York and Chicago, 
are coming together to insist unitedly on signed: and certified statements. 
It appears that the rivalry for commercial paper is so great that the large 
banks all over this country are active competitors, and Chicago banks 
state they have not been able to insist upon statements because the large 
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industrial concerns, packers and business houses generally, have been 
invariably able to go to New York banks and banks of other large cities 
and obtain accommodation without filing statements. 

It is this lack of harmony which has led to large losses because of 
which the two cities are working to get upon a common solid basis. The 
movement to compel signed and audited statements from those seeking 
loans is active also among country banks which have been made timid by 
some recent losses in quarters where no threatenings had been heard, 
so it now seems probable that the advocates of the plan will be successful. 

It is clear that the result of such co-operation will be the saving to 
banks not only of losses but of expense in gathering information which 
every bank buying commercial paper must now carry on independently and 
thoroughly. One of the main difficulties to be overcome is to agree on 
what is a feasible form of audit for the borrowing concern and what a 
satisfactory audit to the buying bank and this is now under discussion 
between the two interests. 


The Credit Man’s Query and the Debtor’s Answer. 


THE QUERY. 
“If a body write a body 
And a body don’t reply, 
Should a body write a body 
And ask the reason why?” 
From “Trip Hammer” of Cleveland Association delegates to Denver 
Convention, 
THE ANSWER. 
“When a body writes a body 
And tells the reason why, 
Will a body write a body 
‘ ‘Please remit or die.’” 
From the pen of Charles Reynolds in the BULLETIN of the New 
Orleans association. 


THE UNIT THE IMPORTANT ELEMENT, BUT IN 
CO-OPERATION WITH OTHERS. 


By F. Parmer Cuurca, Eso. 


The aphorism, “Every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most,” expresses a principle which has characterized the commercial life 
of this country up to the twentieth century. But commerce to-day is 
becoming a more complexed problem and two factors, known as co- 
operation and affiliation, have forced themselves upon us by the logic of 
events. 

You can all remember in the past, when there was a run on some 
bank, the other bankers assumed a smug smile and tacitly wished the 
distressed bank would succumb and that thereby a factor in competition 
be eliminated. But to-day, all banks rush to the aid of the bank which 
is in such a plight, provided it is known to merit support. The spirit of 
co-operation is here, and must be reckoned with. It is here by the right 
of necessity and by the right of expediency. We must recognize it and 
treat with it. 

I will not raise the question, at this time, regarding that system of 
co-operation which has assumed the form of the “Trusts’—so called. 
Neither will I affirm that the expression, “Comipetition is the life of trade,” 
is a fallacy, if carried to the point of last analysis. 
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But I believe it to be a fact, incapable of being successfully refuted, 
that co-operation between credit departments not only after the failure 
of the debtor, but when danger is not even scented, is both desirable and 
wise and that it is wise according to the closest interpretation which com- 
merce can put upon that word. 

A bare statement of this kind cannot be expected to compel belief, 
much less to arouse any serious thinking on the subject; neither is it 
possible, within the limits of your patience, to swing into review all of the 
arguments which are germane to this subject. But, inasmuch as the 
co-operation of creditors, after failure of the debtor, is now being empha- 
sized by the Adjustment Bureau movement, I have been requested to 
bring together some suggestions on the subject of co-operation in general, 
which are the outgrowth of considerable experience and observation. 
Taking these up in their logical order, co-operation prior to failure of 
the debtor will be considered first. 

In many cities there has been formed an association usually known 
as “Associated Charities.” The purpose of these organizations is to pre- 
vent the object of charity from imposing upon the benevolent sentiment 
of the community, to prevent him, if you please, from abusing his right 
to appeal for alms. 

When an object of charity appeals to you, the pertinent question is, 
“How much money is this person receiving in the aggregate, from the 
multitude of people he solicits help from?” You may be willing to dis- 
pense bounties, but you have a right to know what relation your contribu- 
tion bears to the total amount going into the hands of the person to whom 
you are giving. 

As credit men, you sustain a very similar relation to the debtor that 
you do to the object of charity. You may be willing to extend him credit, 
but the important question is, “How much credit is this debtor receiving 
in the aggregate from the numerous credit men of the country ?” 

If you are considering a first order, the question vital ‘at the moment, 
is, “How much credit has this new customer already been granted and 
how many other first orders is he placing besides the one you have 
received from him?” 

This is simple, but let us not miss it on account of it’s simplicity. If 
your customer is running behind with you, the question needing imme- 
diate answer is not so much, “What of his past history?” nor, ““What does 
his last statement show?” but rather, “How much is he owing and behind 
with other creditors ?” 

Suppose you conclude to extend a certain dealer a line of credit 
up to $1,000. When he afterwards fails and his total merchandise lia- 
bilities are shown to be entirely out of proportion to his normal needs 
and his capital, it proves that something was lacking when you decided 
to give him a $1,000 line of credit. 

I repeat what you already know, that every failing merchant dis- 
closes excessive liabilities, discloses, if you please, that creditors, through 
lack of co-operation, have extended him a sum total of credit which is 
unwarranted. There cannot be any successful argument against the 
truth of this statement. Its truth is lodged in your own experience and 
in current statistics. You may claim that a past favorable history 1s 
sufficient basis for passing on credits; but there are few credit men now 
who will not be able to offer abundant argument to disprove your 
presumption. 

You may contend that a property statement, made by a tradesman 
generally recognized to be honest, is a safe basis for your credit, but the 
close student of credit can successfully take issue with you on that point 
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and can marshal indisputable statistics to support his objection to your 
theory. The only absolutely dependable facts, which should be the pri- 
mary basis of all credit, are the ledger facts which can be made available 
by proper co-operation of credit men. Accounts due from a common 
debtor, have a vital relationship. This relationship must be known for 
your mutual protection against the abuse of credit. . 

In considering the subject of co-operation, after failure of the debtor, 
it seems clear that when the bankruptcy law was enacted, there was at 
once created the necessity for this form of co-operation, which the Ad- 
justment Bureau movement gives some prophecy of. 

Recall in the first place the fact that all laws tend to leniency toward 
the unfortunate debtor. It is safe to affirm that most credit men are 
likewise lenient toward the unfortunate debtor ; but I call you to witness 
that neither the law, nor the credit man who is lenient toward the unfor- 
tunate debtor, should be lenient toward the fraudulent debtor. 

The state does not presume to know the frauduient debtor from the 
honest but unfortunate debtor, especially if the evidence of fraud and 
bad intent does not appear on the surface. The state provides a referee, 
and a law under which fraud may be revealed and punished, but the state 
does not attempt to act as prosecutor. 

Here we have the pivotal point on which rests this entire Adjustment 
Bureau movement. You can teeter on this point and revolve on it so 
as to get a look at the proposition from all angles, but the only conclusion 
you can arrive at is this, namely: If you, as creditors, expect uniform 
justice under the law, you will have to appear in court as a unit and seek 
it. If you wish to defeat the ends of those who invoke the law with ques- 
tionable motives, you must unite in the task because you are all parties 
to the action and your own welfare and that of society at large, demands 
that you meet and check this form of evil. 

We only need to go a step or two into this subject to discover that 
it not only is a matter of dollars and good business, but a matter of 
quickening the moral conscience of the people in respect to a law. 

I do not wish to attempt any philosophical discussion of jurispru- 
dence and moral accountability, but we do well to give this topic the dig- 
nified setting to which it is entitled, even if it carries us away from the 
purely business phase of the subject for a moment, 

There is an indirect yet valuable benefit to society and to business, 
which comes from the persistent enforcement of law. There is also an 
indirect, yet costly penalty, which society and business sustains when laws 
are allowed to be flagrantly violated with impunity. 

We must presume that law is the codification of so much of the 
best thought of the community, as can be forced upon the community at 
large, at one time. Many will have no compunctions of conscience in 
evading laws. This lack of moral conscience. in respect to the law will 
increase to a baneful extent, unless the law be enforced. On the other 
hand, the persistent enforcement of the law will not only engender a 
more wholesome regard for the law, but will quicken the moral conscience 
of the people in respect to that which the law prohibits, so that they will 
eventually come to regard the violation of the law as wrong. 

This, I believe, is a recognized method of evolution among moral 
philosophers, and it has a pertinent relation to this subject if we wish 
to give it the sweep of a broad consideration. A simple illustration will 
serve to fasten the thought in your mind. : 

You can remember when it was the practice of men to spit upon the 
floor of street cars. But the continual appeal to people to desist from 
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this habit, through ordinances, has brought about a very general feeling 
that the practice is wrong. 

You know, without any re-statement from me that the law does not 
make it encumbent upon the state to see that the bankrupt brings all his 
assets into the court for the benefit of all creditors. The state is under 
no obligation to disclose the fact that the bankrupt has committed some 
act which, if known, would preclude his discharge under the law. Nor 
will the state be obligated to discover indirect preferences and take steps 
against the evil. No matter what you may think of preferences, from the 
standpoint of your personal interests, it is a fact that the gaining of pref- 
erences by circumventing a law which prohibits preferences, is an evil and 
should be referred to by the use of the word evil. 

The conclusion is then clear, that if the purpose and intent of the 
bankruptcy law is fulfilled, each creditor has a vested interest and a 
mutual obligation, to see that proper steps be taken looking to the exact- 
ing of strict justice to each creditor alike, and to the debtor. 

No debtor should be allowed to come out of the bankruptcy court 
with any more than the law presumes to give him—his exemptions. The 
law does enough for him in releasing him from his debts. No creditor 
should receive a larger percentage on his claim than other creditors. No 
attorney, or officer of the court, should be allowed to work what amounts 
to a pernicious system of graft, by charging exorbitant fees which are 
incompatible with the service rendered. 

I do not infer that all bankrupt cases are improperly administered, 
nor that the attorney is always a grafter. Neither am I claiming that all 
merchants invoke the law with questionable motives. The argument 
rather is, that through lack of co-operation among creditors, too much 
temptation is presented for many men to resist. It is against public 
policy and against your money interest, that such laxity should exist. 

It is against public policy that tradesmen who are trying to pay a 
hundred cents on the dollar, should have such loose protection against 
the competition of insolvent estates. It is against public policy, that a law, 
designed to protect and help the unfortunate, should be made the instru- 
ment of fraud. 

Let it be again stated, that the attitude of the law is so lenient in 
respect to the payment of credit obligations, before and after failure of 
the debtor, that it affords the very best argument for close co-operation 
among credit men, with two things in view, namely: Avoiding unwise 
and unwarranted granting of credit prior to failure, regardless of a 
tradesman’s past history, and the handling of each case in bankruptcy 
so that the debtor and every creditor, and the business community at 
large, will receive full and complete justice which it is the purpose of 
the bankruptcy law to administer to each. 

But it is my candid opinion that it is less difficult to convince credit 
men of the need of these forms of co-operation, than it is to secure their 
enlistment in the work. It is no simple task to organize this Adjustment 
Bureau movement upon purely co-operative lines and still keep it under 
control in respect to uniformity in its operations. 

The credit men are undertaking a big thing in this Adjustment Bu- 
reau movement, larger perhaps than some may have guessed at the outset, 
and while I will not attempt to cover all the points in this phase of the 
subject at this time, I feel that I am well within the truth when I say 
that the tardy progress which characterizes all new ideas, is due primarily 
to the fact that most men lack the faculty of personal initiative and per- 
sistency. They are slow to get in and quick to get out. They begin 
with queries as to what somebody else is going to do. They think in the 
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plural instead of the singular. One will say, “How are they going to 
develop the Adjustment Bureau?” 

Now the fact is that the vital first question each credit man must ask 
is this, “How am I going to develop the Adjustment Bureau ?” 

I beg you to note that the first principle of constructive organization 
is that we enlist the individual. The individual is basilar. Out of indi- 
viduals you can create a government, and out of individuals you can 
create a vast power to be known as the Adjustment Bureau. 

It is essential, therefore, that we avoid the usual attitude of thought 
and pass from the mass to the unit. 

The unit is the miracle in organization, and while I am not discover- 
ing a new fact to your mind, I am stating a truth when I say that the Ad- 
justment Bureau will be created as soon as you,—a credit man, any credit 
man, every credit man,—pledge your co-operation to it. 

The point of power is the individual,—is yourself, and not the five 
hundred or more men who are fellow members of your local association. 

This sounds simple, but we are lead to believe that all great achieve- 
ments are simple if we know how to do the trick. Concern yourselves 
about your enlistment, and then remember that it will require a persistent 
effort on the part of each individual credit man, to stick to the work until 
it is fully developed. 

To do this you must deliberately satisfy yourself that the idea is 
fundamentally right, and then feed your patience upon the constant knowl- 
edge that any movement which is fundamentally right, cannot possibly 
fail of success in due time, regardless of surface indications, of apparent 
impossibilities, and temporary failures. 

I hold this thought up to you as the key to your success or failure. 
First, your enlistment, and second, your persistent co-operation. 

The Credit Men’s Association cannot afford to fail. In the sweep 
of events there is no opportunity to explain failure. 

If I understand it aright, the importance of the situation cannot be 
over-stated. When an organization attempts to do what you have under- 
taken, you are entrusting yourselves with weighty responsibilities. Your 
effort is novel in the annals of commercial history. 

You have assumed a great task, and its failure will hurt your organi- 
zation in the same proportion as its success will enhance your prestige. 


Some of the Baltimore Association’s Activities. 


The Credit Men’s Association of Baltimore has published a leaflet 
for distribution among prospective members, the title of which is “21 
Reasons Why You Should be a Member.” The reasons are written in a 
vigorous style and make unanswerable arguments why the merchants of 
that city cannot afford to be outside the pale of the association. Then 
follow letters from members acknowledging benefits derived from the 
association reporting bureau and system of dunning letters. The fol- 
lowing telegrams received by S. D. Buck give some idea of the effective- 
ness of the association’s work for its members in the reporting and 
collecting lines. They are of course given without names of senders: 

1. “Sent Hamburger & Sons check to-day. Under no condition send 
my name in.” 

2. “Check has been sent.” 
. 3. “Remittance being mailed you to-day for Cronhardt, Dumler 
Co.” 

4. “Have mailed Ades Bros. check to-day.” 
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5. “Your two letters just received. At home sick; will write.” 


6. “Your letter fifth received yesterday. Await our letter before 
reporting.” 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Buffalo. 


President W. L. Fox called a meeting of the members of all the 
committees of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association for October ist 
to discuss policies to be pursued by the association during the coming 
year. Forty committeemen out of fifty-five responded. 

The plan of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association for the meetings 
during the coming season is to devote one meeting to the work of each 
committee. The first of the series was October 8th, which was Adjust- 
ment Bureau night. W.C. McKain, manager of the Adjustment Bureau 
of the Youngstown Credit Men’s Association, was the principal speaker, 
with the topic “How to Make Use of the Adjustment Bureau.” Several 
cases showing the excellent work done by the newly organized Adjust- 
ment Bureau at Buffalo were cited and a general discussion took place 
as to methods of bettering still more the services of the Bureau. 


Chicago. 


Its first meeting for the season 1908-1909 was held by the Chicago 
Credit Men’s Association September 16th with a large attendance. 

The first speaker was F. H. McAdow, who was down on the program 
for “Accidental Remarks.” President Whitlock, in introducing Mr. 
McAdow, told of the honor conferred upon him by the National Associa- 
tion in making Mr. McAdow its first vice-president. Mr. McAdow dis- 
claimed the honor as personal, declaring that it was intended in a larger 
sense—namely, as an honor bestowed upon the Chicago association. 
Mr. McAdow dwelt with special emphasis upon the importance of the 
members being loyal to their Adjustment Bureau, which is turning out 
regularly proofs of its efficiency of service. 

Herman H. Breidt, a member of the Senate of Illinois, went into a 
discussion of primary legislation and of the steps necessary to take to 
render the present law satisfactory in its workings. 

Professor William D. MacClintock, of the University of Chicago, 
gave his impressions of the Japanese and Chinese, gained during a recent 
visit to their lands. He lauded the honesty of the Chinese. He declared 
that there was no basis of truth in the rumor that war between Japan 
and this country is imminent. Japan, he said, is bidding for recognition 
as a world power, but is not getting into unnecessary trouble with other 
nations to carry out its ambition. 


Columbus. 


The Columbus Credit Men’s Association was especially honored at 
its first meeting of the association year held September 25th by having 
as guests President F. M. Gettys, of the National Association, and J. H. 
Scales, chairman of the National Membership Committee. 

As this was the annual meeting, reports were presented by President 
Perry, Secretary Watson and by the committee chairmen, 

In his address Mr. Gettys declared that with its 10,000 members the 
National Association of Credit Men has become the most potent force 
for good among organized business interests. He referred in enthusi- 
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astic terms to the work being done by the credit exchange cabinet and 
adjustment bureau of the Columbus association by means of which the 
involved affairs of a debtor are set straight without publicity, a system 
which tends to elevate the standard of American mercantile life. 

Mr. Scales’ address urging forward the movement for additional 
membership was received with enthusiasm, He showed why the delegates 
to the 1909 convention should be enabled to listen to a report showing 
as great a growth for the year 1908-1909 as was presented at the Denver 
convention. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: H. E. Smith, 
as president; J. W. Jones, as vice-president, and J. J. Jennings, as 
treasurer. 

Denver. 


On September 8, the Denver Credit Men’s Association held its regu- 
lar meeting at the Colorado Traffic Club. President Gillette read the 
annual fall message of President Gettys of the National Association to 
the affiliated associations urging their hearty and loyal support in carry- 
ing out the program for the year as developed at the Denver convention. 

Seven new members were received into the association, after which 
the following nominations for officers for the ensuing year were made: 
K. K. Mayer for president; W. D. Jacoway for vice-president; I. F. 
Downer for treasurer; Donald Reid for secretary, and F. T. Metzler, C. 
Fred Best, and Fred J. Green for directors. 

Frederick L. Pond then read a paper on “How to Handle Overdue 
Book Accounts.” It will be found in another part of this issue of the 
BuLLeTIn. Mr. Pond’s remarks led to a general discussion of his topic, 
many of the members outlining the policy controlling the collecting of 
overdue accounts in their own business. W. A. Hover stated that it 
was his custom to close overdue accounts by interest bearing paper 
divided into small amounts. W. H. Wylie said that he made it a prac- 
tice to refer to overdue accounts at least once every two weeks, get mer- 
cantile agency reports on them and wherever possible signed financial 
statements. He declared that by means of close attention and persistent 
pushing he could keep his overdue accounts down to a low figure. 

John Callis referred to the custom of years ago when settlements 
were made once a year, a method which seems incredible to the modern 
credit man. Mr. Callis expressed the deepest faith in the “spirit of 
getting together” and felt that if the local associations would get closer 
together in their credit systems it would be impossible for unsatisfactory 
houses to obtain credit. 

Assistant Secretary Mathew briefly called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the forms of dunning letters issued by the association and the col- 
lections which had been made in behalf of members by use of them. 


Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held its first meeting 
since the Denver convention October 8 at the Hotel Pfister. Several 
of the members, including Harry L. Eisen, W. B. Strong, M. A. Graet- 
tinger, Evan H. Jones, Oscar Kasten and Adolph Landauer, gave brief 
talks on “Impressions of the Denver Convention.” These were fol- 
lowed by addresses by the principal guests of the evening, the Rev. 
Paul B. Jenkins on “A Business Man’s Sermon to the Preachers” and 
E. T. Fairchild, member of the Senate of Wisconsin on “Corporate 
Management.” 


The Adjustment Bureau of the association is bringing itself promi- 
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nently before the members by means of an envelope notice asking that 
all give their careful consideration to the Bureau when about to take 
action in looking to the adjustment of insolvency claims. 


Montgomery. 


The Montgomery Association of Credit Men held an informal supper, 
followed by a meeting, on October 2, at which G. Grosvenor Dawe, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Club, spoke briefly regarding business affiliation 
and the benefit to be derived from acting on orders unitedly. The object 
of the meeting was to bring all the financial and business associations 
of the city closer together in order better to handle settlements. After 
a broad discussion of the problem a committee was appointed to which is 
to be referred matters of settlements of insolvency cases as they occur. 


Newark. 


The reports of the delegates to the Denver convention from the 
Newark association have been printed and distributed among the mem- 
bers as a kind of pointer to the reading of the proceedings of the con- 
vention contained in the July 15th BULLETIN of the National Association. 

The Newark Association of Credit Men is to have its annual 
banquet December 14th. Meetings are held regularly each month, the 
October meeting having been addressed by Rufus Keisler, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer of the Ironbound Trust Company, whose topic was 
“General Banking.” 

Pittsburgh. 


On September 29 was held an anniversary luncheon of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men, at which legislation desired by the Pittsburgh 
association was the principal topic. A committee on the subject reported 
by its chairman, C. A. Rinehart, of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

The legislation principally desired is that which will afford relief 
to merchants who are annoyed seriously when suing on accounts of $300 
or less in an Alderman’s Court. In such cases the debtor frequently 
makes an appeal to a higher court and as these courts have two or three 
years’ work before them all the time, the new case is simply tied up, 
which it needs no argument to say, endangers the chances of collecting 
when judgment is finally awarded. As these unjust conditions apply also 
in Philadelphia, where it is likewise complained of by the merchants, the 
Pittsburgh association plans to secure the co-operation of the association 
in that city to gain legislation which will afford relief and W. A. Given 
will lay the matter before the members at Philadelphia at a meeting to 
be held the latter part of this month. 


St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Credit Men’s Association held its first fall meeting 
September 15 with a large attendance. A spirit of enthusiasm, which 
argues well for the work of the coming year, pervaded the meeting. 
Several new members were received. 

Harry K. Huntoon gave a very full and interesting account of the 
Denver convention and urged that St. Paul be among the first of the 
affiliated branches to carry out the various recommendations made at the 
convention, especially in appointing such committees as can work m 
harmony with and extend the work of the committees of the National 
Association, such, for instance, as a committee on Banking and Currency. 

Walter J. Driscoll, manager of the St. Paul Despatch, made an 
address on the “Paper Industry Prior to the Organization of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company.” He showed how the modern newspaper was 
really made possible by the substitution of wood for rags in making pulp; 
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by improvements in paper-making machinery and by such a machine as 
the linotype. Mr. Driscoll said, the cheapening these changes have 
brought about had resulted in the enlargement of the newspaper with 
an accompanying cut in the retail price. Mr. Driscoll further pointed 
out that the very nature of the business had made it a simple and natural 
process to combine the cutting of the timber and manufacture of the 
paper into one concern and that this had come about some ten years ago 
with results not altogether satisfactory to the publishing business which 
now ranks seventh in the list of the country’s industries with an annual 
product, of one-half billion of dollars. He said that relief was being 
sought by the publishers through Canada and other countries by having 
the tariff on wood pulp removed, because in Canada pulp can be 
produced at a price comparable with that produced in the United States 
by the combination. 

Seattle. 


The annual meeting of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association occurred 
September 21, 1908, at Hotel Perry. A social half-hour preceded dinner, 
after which the meeting was called to order by President R. R. Fox. 

The death of O. C. Fox, a member of the association, representing 
Stone and Fisher Co., was announced by the president, who appointed a 
committee of three to draft suitable resolutions relative to the death of 
Mr. Fox. 

In his annual report the president expressed gratification at the 
result of the year’s work, and his appreciation of the loyal support at all 
times given by the members. He referred to the unusually trying circum- 
stances of the past year from a credit man’s standpoint, which only went 
to prove the necessity of credit men being at all times well organized. 
Mr. Fox also showed what a broadening education such a period as had 
been passed through presents to the credit man. He congratulated the 
association upon having secured representation on the Board of Directors 
of the National Association and expressed the hope that during the com- 
ing year a joint meeting between the associations of Portland, Spokane 
and Seattle might be arranged. 

The association then proceeded to the election of officers, with the 
following result: President, J. W. Spangler, Jr.; vice-president, F. M. 
Caldwell; secretary, H. S. Gaunce; treasurer, R. S. Stacy. 

Robert R. Fox was named by the in-coming president as the associa- 
tion’s representative on the National Legislative Committee. 


St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Credit Men’s Association held its September meeting 
on the 17th, at the Mercantile Club. About one hundred members sat 
down to the informal dinner that preceded the meetings. 

After the dinner the business session was called to order by President 
E. H. Dyer, who spoke eloquently of the outlook for the coming year 
Stating that it had always been a point with him to get any enterprise 
with which he was connected “To the Front.” He proposed that the St. 
Louis Credit Men’s Association should not be an exception to the rule, 
in work, attendance, or membership, if it lay in his power to accomplish 
it. Mr. Dyer left with the members, as a key-note for the year, the 
watchword, “Co-operation,” which would bring “Success.” 

J. H. Conrades followed with an interesting talk on the excellent 
work accomplished by the Denver convention, and spoke enthusiastically 
of the genuine hospitality of the Denver association. 

George R. Barclay read a paper on the “Purposes and Aims” of the 
National Association of Credit Men, which was listened to with much 
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interest. All realized that there is no one able to speak with more 
authority of the Association as he was one of the charter members of 
the National Association and the St. Louis association. 

The chairmen of the different committees for the coming year were 
then called upon for short talks. They outlined the work for the year, 
pledging their earnest efforts to President Dyer and the association. The 
meeting closed with an informal talk by F. T. Joyner who spoke of the 
newly organized commercial department at Harvard University and 
expressed the hope that before many years had passed the schools and 
colleges of this country generally will have adopted courses for business 
training whereby the future men of the land may be educated more 
thoroughly in business lines than has been customary in the past or is 
now customary. 

Syracuse. 


The Syracuse Association of Credit Men held its first meeting since 
its organization in May last, on September 29th, at Yates Hotel. There 
was an excellent showing of members on hand to greet Secretary Meek 
of the National Association and Charles L. Stone, referee in bankruptcy, 
who were the guests of the evening. 

Previous to the meeting Messrs. Meek and Stone were entertained 
at dinner by the officers and directors of the association. 

At the general meeting Mr. Meek discussed the various bureaus 
which have logically.grown out of the organization of credit men and 
have now become such vital factors in credit extension, especially the 
Adjustment Bureau and Bureau for Exchange of Credit Information. 
By means of them, said Mr. Meek, much that credit grantors have heen 
complaining of is overcome and because of them it has been made steadily 
more vital for traders to do business “on the square.” After Mr. Meek’s 
address President Buell thanked Mr. Meek for his clear exposition of the 
work of association departments and expressed the hope that the mem- 
bers of the Syracuse association should early get together to establish the 
bureaus described. 

In his speech Mr. Stone told of his frequent surprise in settling 
bankrupt estates in finding how high in cases of insolvency debtors were 
able to push liabilities as compared with assets. Frequently, he said, is 
filed the report, “no assets with large liabilities” : the wonder is how such 
lines of credit can be developed in so short a time as is disclosed, what 
the basis was for such liberality. Mr. Stone declared that such failures 
should give cause for deep reflection and lead to the resolve on the part 
of credit men to get closer together for mutual protection. 

Ten new members were received at the meeting and President Buell 
declared that the outlook is for a very material building up of the Syracuse 
association during the fall and winter months. 


WANTS. 


AN OPENING is presented in a well-established flour-milling business for a mam 
thoroughly acquainted with accounting and bookkeeping who can make a $ 
investment in the capital stock of the concern. Address W. H. J., care Chas. 
E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—A paint manufacturing business, well started in @ 
small way, producing splendid goods, wishes to expand. A practical plan 0 
expansion has been devised. Would make a good opening for the right = 
able to invest, say, $3.000, and devote his time to the business. General 
ness experience or salesmanship qualities required. Address No. 666, cafe 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N 
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WANTED position as auditor and credit man, by one who has had excellent office 
experience, is familiar with all branches of accounting and handling of collec- 
tions and has very high credentials. Has excellent reason for making a change. 
Is 33 years old and married. Address B. C. A., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 

Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN with wide experience and an excellent record desires position where 
devotion to employers’ interests and ability will be appreciated. Capable of 
writing forceful, result-bringing letters without antagonizing the customer and 
jeopardizing the receipt of his future business. Used to handling a large 
number of accounts a majority of which required close attention. Single; 
age 28, and ready for immediate engagement. Location immaterial. Address 
No. 163, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


MANAGER OR CREDIT MAN—Man 2 years of age, now treasurer of a whole- 
sale coffee and tea concern in middle west, desires connection with a progres- 
sive jobbing or manufacturing house. Experienced in banking and whole- 
sale groceries, familiar with every detail of business management, handling 
salesmen, organization, making a specialty of collections and correspondence 
while holding trade. Is seeking a broader field where results will receive 
proper recognition. Very best of credentials; American; Location middle west 
preferred. Address Ro., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A young man who is manager of the credit and accounting depart- 
ments of a very large eastern wholesale house desires a similar position with 
another house. Is well acquainted with the general store and dry goods trade 
of the East, South and Middle West. Is a good accountant and correspondent 

and accustomed to directing the work of a large office force. Particularly 

successful in looking after collections. Thoroughly experienced in some of the 
most difficult lines of credit work. Address Credit Man, care Chas. E. Meek, 

41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A position in the Lake Region, West or Northwest by a credit and 
collection man and bookkeeper. Address K. M. P., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICE MANAGER OR CREDIT MAN OR ASSISTANT—Position wanted with 
jobbing house or manufacturer. Fifteen years experience with present 
employer. Am thoroughly familiar with all office work, bookkeeping, collec- 
tions, credits, salesmen, etc. Will be open for engagement January 1909 or 
sooner, if necessary. New England or Middle States preferred; references. 
Address too1, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED by party who has been assistant to credit man, and in 
charge of collections, in a New York branch of a large corporation. Is also a 
lawyer. Can furnish Surety Company bond. Reference last employer. A. A. 
T. L., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED, by an Ohio cigar manufacturing concern, an office manager and credit 
man, also a sales manager and several experienced salesmen. Address O. M., 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED mercantile solicitor in Philadelphia is open for good proposition 
from first-class mercantile agency or trade association; territory Philadelphia 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Address Solicitor, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—An experienced credit and collection man, who is familiar with the 
wholesale grocery business. Address W. G. H., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN of broad experience in granting credits in the grocery and dry 
goods lines in the northern Mississippi Valley region desires for excellent 
reasons to make a change. Correspondence is solicited with houses requiring 
the services of a tried credit man who can give abundant references. Address 
S. P. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT AND CONFIDENTIAL MAN—Age 31, married;* good general and 
special education; capable of taking the initiative and of handling business 


matters in a diplomatic manner, seeks larger opportunity. Highest references. 
Address L. E. N., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1908-1909. 


(Except Legislative Committee) 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


H. Scales, Chairman, Belknap Hdw. 
. Co., Louisville, 
. Norton, J, M. Robinson, Norton & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Peyton B. Bethel, Falls City Clothing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Ca pensen, Robinson Bros. & Co., Louis- 
ville, 
S. B. Lynd, 
ville, Ky. 
BANKRUPTCY 
O. G, Fessenden, Chairman, Hayden Ww. 
Wheeler & Co., New York, Y. 
John Landstreet, R. A. Patterson Tobacco 
Co., Rich mond, Va. 
J. P. Jordan, Wyman, Partridge & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Max Silberberg, Feder-Silberberg Co., 
nati, Ohio. 
H. E. Choate, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Ga. 


and 


Citizens’ National Bank, Louis- 


CoMMITTEE. 


Cincin- 


Atlanta, 


ComMMiItTTEE on Crepit DEPARTMENT METHODS. 
RW. Risque, Chairman, Sieber & Trussell 
Mfg. Co., Louis, Mo. 
Felix Coste, es Schmid Grocer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
D. G. 


J. C. Hogan, Carleton, 
Munroe, Simmons Hdw. Co., 


Co., St. Louis, 

_ Mo. 

W. B. St. Louis, 
o. 

T. W. Oberhauser, Crane Company, St 


. Louis, 
Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND 
Crepit Co-oPERaTION. 

O. H. Perry, Chairman, Columbus Bu Co., 

Columbus, Ohio. sae 

C. C. Aler, Aler Wall Paper Co., 

Ohio. 

E. Jones, H. C. 


Columbus, 
Godman & Co., Columbus, 
Rice & Co., Columbus, 


hio. 
-. Smith, Columbus Mdse. Co., 
hie. 


. Hershey, 


Columbus, 


| INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution CoMMITTEE, 


Oscar Wells, Chairman, Ft. Worth National 
Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Arthur D. Hodgson, Nash Hdw. Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

H. P. Farr, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

R. E. Bramlett, Texas Drug Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

J. Wolff, J. Oppenheimer Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


ApjusTMENT Bureau CoMMITTEE. 
. L. Eisen, Chairman, Landauer & Co., Mil- 
_veeee Wis. 
C. S. Dickey, Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co., St 
“Jose h, Mo. 
John J. Hennessey, Thomas Kelly & Co., 
ton, Mass. 
Arthur Parsons, Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ww — _ Fox, Buffalo Forge Co., 


308- 


Buffalo, 





Fire Insurance COMMITTEE 
Powell Evans, Chairman, Merchant & Evans 
Co., Philadel hia, Pa. 
H. W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Frank T. Day, Havens & Geddes Co., Indian- 
Co., 


apolis, Ind. 

Max Mayer, Scott-Mayer Comm. 
Rock, Ark. 
Herman Flatau, M. A. Newmark Co., 

Angeles, Cal. 


Business LiteraturRE COMMITTEE. 


Chas. Reynolds, Chairman, Crescent Cigar and 
Tobacco Co., New Orleans, La. 
Paul J. Orchard, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, 
Joseph L. Cain, Louisiana Molasses Co., Ltd, 
New Orleans, 

a ty Bartlette, Williams-Richardson Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 
One Lake, Lake Bros. Co., 
a. 


Little 
Los 


New Orleans, 


Directory of Officers of ‘the Affiliated Branches 


of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion of Atlanta. President, H. E. Choate, 
K. Orr Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. L. 
thodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s 
ciation of Baltimore. Seseldeat. iy: Be 
La Motte, The Chesa Shoe 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, eepland Bidg. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham co 
Men’s Association. President, H. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. "Co.; Fa 
retary, G. B. McVay, i Godden Seed 
Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association af 
yg Ee ge 

ra pi ani mm. 
Co.; ‘Secretary, Charles P. McCarthy, 
Room 1, Pioneer Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. vom Geo. H. Graves, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, 
77 Summer Street. 

Men’s 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit 
L. Fox, Buf- 


Asso- 


Association. President, W. 
falo Forge Co.; Secretary, Wilbur B. 
Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Bidg. 
wre. MONT.—Butte Association of Crete 
¥ Prqucont. Chas. hk 8 Virden, R: 
cutee . Secretary, oa 
Casey Candy Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, F. Junker- 
mann, Churchill Drug Co.; Secretary, C. 
B. Robbins, Security Savings Bank Bldg. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Charleston Association 
of Credit Men. President, B. F. McLeod, 
Drake-Inness-Green Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
H. D. Lubs, C. D. Franke & Co. 

| CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associ- 

| ation of Credit Men. President, C. C. 
Lewis, whi Lewis, Hubbard & Co.; 
retary-Treasurer, C. F. Armitage, Payne 
Shoe Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga As 
sociation of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
Allison, J. H. Allison & Co.; Secretary, 
W. B. Royster, Chamber of Commerce. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Sanne Credit Men's 
Association. President, J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. & Co.; Secretary, John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Samuel 
Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 
Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 
Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
= Men. President, J. Pearce, 

Pearce Co.; Secretary, Kenneth 
Taylor 812 Park Bldg. 
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Men’s Association. President, E. H. Dyer, 
Mound ‘oy Paint and Color Co.; Secre- 
tary, A Foote, 809 Mercantile Bidg. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Asscciation. President. R. A. Durkee. R. 
A. Teurkee & Co.: Secretary, H. W. Par- 
ker, Merchants’ National Bank. 

SALT LAKE sett, orn —The Utah As- 
sociation of Men. President, 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—Sioux cy Bureau 

redits. President, R. M. Baker, 1 

— St.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
Lukes. Security National Bank. 


FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Cre 
Men’s Association. . 
eg Haley & Lang Co. Secr 
Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co. 3 
sronate. WASH.—Spokane Merchan 
| Association. President, A. W. — 
Spokane Drug Co.; Secretary, J. B. 
en. Praddaas. Jake bell, 610 Sake State Bidg. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Associati 
“Hele” Aon Freak Ga. Credit Men. President, Howard B. Bu | 


a Syracuse Dry Goods Co.; Secretary 
re samen CAL.—The Credit Association } 
of San Diego. President, J. P. Haddock {ohn Berginan, Pass & Seymour, ‘ing 


, Solvay, 
Sorin Se, Oo} Seeretary, G. F. Hoff, | ror EDO, 0.—Toledo Association of Croll 
SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—Sen Francisco pec Oumaaee tes hecsdein” Taal 


Credit Men’s Association. President, G. fall, eons Sah 7 


Brenner; Secretary, Ben Armer, 503 Mo- - she . 2 
nadnock Building. r P Wie adca Prateek Whe Ta - 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Cedit Men's western Drug Co.; Seer PF 
Association. President, W. R. Finegan, George. Shattuck-George Iron Co. 
Rosenheim Shoe Co.; Secretary, C. E. | YOUNGSTOWN, Oo. — Youngstown Cc 
Allen, Sorrell Building. Men’s Association. President, F. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men's | Hearn, = H. Fitch Coffee 


Association. President, J. W. Spangler, | Secretary, W. C. McKain, 607 Stamba: 
Jr., Dexter Horton & Co., Bankers; Sec | Building. 7 


DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following cities, 
the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. Ali are affilia 
branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all communications on Adj 

‘ment Bureau matters to the parties named: , 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—J. J. Hennessey, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Buildi 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Big 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—E. T. Murphy, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES. IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 
LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Frank T. Longley, 219% Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—H. B. Rossiter, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bldg., 79-81 Monroe 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 64-67 Loan and Trust Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—H. M. Horton, 910 Canal, La. Bank Building. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—George E. Black, 538 Bassett Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1to11 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA—A. C. Ellis, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, 1 Front Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-America Bank Building. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 4109. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

‘SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 714-716 Lowman Building. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 

“YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 


EAGLE PRESS, BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 


Arthur vichies ania Secretary an 
Manager, Walter Wright, P. O. Box 419. 


SAN ANTOMIO. J TEX.—San Antonio Associ- 
redit 


ST. LOUIS. MO.—The St. Louis san? H. S. Gaunce, The Hambach Ce 





